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ENGLISH: 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. 

1. Write a postal card inducement for joining 
the Red Cross. . 

2. One of your friends is now stationed in 
China. Write him a letter telling about the 
most important events in the United States 
during the past week. 

3. You wish to encourage some of your friends 
to do war-service work. Make a speech based 
on the torpedoing of the “Jacob Jones.” 

4. You have a relative in Halifax. Write a 
letter that will bring a sense of comfort and 
consolation. 

5. Prepare an enthusiastic, and somewhat emo- 
tional, graduation oration on the capture of 
Jerusalem. 

6. Imagine that you took part in the recent 
Italian aerial drive. Write a vivid account 
of your experiences. 

7. One of your friends is a blind man, unable 
to read any papers. Give him an account of 
the Portuguese Revolution. 

8. Write the letter that the Belgian Govern- 
ment might have written when it offered 
aid to General Pershing, and the letter that 
General Pershing might have written in 
answer. 

9. Give an oral explanation of the reasons for 

Rumania’s recent action. 

Give an oral summary of the recent mili- 

tary movements on the West Front. 

You hear a friend speak pessimistically 

about the war. Give him a summary of re- 

cent hopeful events. 

Write a postal card inducement for joining 

the Red Cross. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. In a single paragraph of clear exposition 
show what should be the Government’s solu- 
tion of the railroads’ difficulties. 

Plastics and Elastics. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

1. What is the advantage of beginning the 
article in the simple narrative style? 

2. In what different ways does the author gain 
your interest? Why is the gaining of inter- 
est so necessary in writing? Try to write a 
really interesting letter. 

8. Give a clear, oral explanation of the mak- 
ing of celluloid. 

. How does the author emphasize his subject ? 

Write a summary of the items of new in- 

formation that you have learned from the 

article. 

6. Write a short article concerning some sub- 

ject with which you are familiar. Try to 

make your work as clear and as interesting 
as Dr. Slosson’s. 

a Red Cross Canteen. By George Bu- 

chanan Fife. 

1. The article is a remarkable example of de- 
scriptive effect, and “atmosphere.” Point 
out the subjects described. Does the article 
have any narrative value? Explain. 

2. Point out examples of sense-appeal. 

3. Point out examples of pathos, of emphasis, 

4 

5 


12. 


of 
: 


of high emotion. 

By what means is the “atmosphere” pro- 
duced? What is the effect of the article? 
By what rhetorical means has the author 
made his work interesting? 


“e Russia Wants. By Samuel N. Harper. 
Write a brief of the article. What reasons 
prompted the author to adopt the arrange- 
ment that has been followed? 

2. Write a short commentary on the article, 
first, summing up Mr. Harper’s principal 
points, and second, giving your own 
thoughts on the subject. 

Food Will Win the War. 

1. Read the article. Prepare a speech for your 
school assembly, showing that any boy or 
girl may help win the war. 

Burning Up Our Resources. By W. E. Un- 
derwood. 

1. Prepare an address suitable for your neigh- 
borhood association, showing how every one 
may help in preventing the destruction of 
property. 

Working Together for Good. By James 
Cardinal Gibbons. 

1. Select sentences that are somewhat epi- 
grammatic. Explain every such sentence. 
What is the advantage of using epigram- 
matic sentences? What English, and what 
American authors, are noted for their epi- 
grams? 

2. What is the snirit of the article? What 
is the principal thought? 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
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LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

A French View of the United States— 
“As Others See Us.” 

Correct the errors indicated 

paragraph of this editorial. 
ow do you account for the mistaken no- 

tion of our form of government referred 

to in the third paragraph? 

How far is the indicated judgment of Amer- 

ican commercial methods just? 


The Railroad Situation—“‘The 
roads and the War,” 
Freight.”’ 

What are the arguments in favor of Govern- 
ment operation during the war? What are 
the arguments against it? 


in the first 


Rail- 
“Congestion of 


. What is the attitude of the railroad op- 


erators toward Government control? What 
evidence of this did you find in the daily 


press ? 

What method for solving the problem of 
Government necessities and the rights of 
stockholders did the British) Government 
adopt ? 

The Conservation of American Re- 
sources for War Purposes—“Financing 
the War,” “Food Will Win the War,’ 
“Burning Up Our Resources.’’ 

Arrange the recommendations for conserva- 
tion contained in the three articles in par- 
allel columns. What ts are to 
all three? 

“We have some advocates of business as 
usual,” says Mr. Vanderlip. What do you 
think of this policy? 

“More important than the $2,000,000,000 
[the amount of the War Savings Certifi- 
cates] is the habit of thrift,”’ etc. Are you 
participating in this scheme for raising 
money? Is it affecting your habits in any 





way 

Why is the Food Administration concentrat- 
ing its efforts upon the conservation of 
wheat, meat products and sugar? What 
plans are suggested for making this con- 
servation effective? 

According to Mr. Underwood, besides our 
enemies in Europe, we are fighting two 
enemies at home—waste and carelessness. 
What proofs does he offer? What remedies 
does he suggest? 


The International Significance of the 
Russian Revolution “What Russia 
Wants,” “‘Chaos in Russia,” ‘“‘Bolsheviki 
Diplomacy.” 

“The Russian Revolution was interpreted 
as promising a more effective prosecution of 
the war.” Explain why this promise has 
failed. 

Why have the Socialists of Russia demanded 
that Russia give up “her century-long as- 
piration to control this outlet” [Constanti- 
nople] ? 


What effect has the Russian formula, “No 
annexations and no_ contributions,” had 
upon the war policies of the Western 
Allies? 


Discuss the immediate results of the estab- 
lishment of an armistice between Russia and 
Germany? What, in your judgment, will be 
the probable ultimate outcome of this ar- 
mistice? 

The Balkan States and the War— 
“Rumania Coerced.” 
Review the history of the political rivalries 
and the open hostilities which existed be- 
tween the Balkan states previous to the out- 
break of the war. What part did England, 
Russia, Austria and Germany play in these 
earlier rivalries? 

Review the circumstances which led each of 
these Balkan  states—Serbia, Montenegro, 
Bulgaria and Rumania—to take sides in the 
war. What is the present political condition 
of each of these states? 

Why has Greece thus far not formally en- 
tered the war? 

Why has Rumania been forced to enter into 
an armistice with the Central Powers? 

The Conquests of the Holy Land— 
“Jerusalem Delivered.’’ 

Jerusalem has been the prey of successive 
conquerors for the past 2500 years. Write a 
brief history of these conquests, beginning 
with that of Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B. C. 
Make a special studv of the history of the 
Holy Land under either (a) Roman domin- 
ion, or (b) Saracen and Turkish dominion. 
“More than seven centuries ago Richard the 
Lion Hearted strove to plant upon the walls 
of the Holy City the red cross of St. George.” 
wane a brief-essay with this sentence as a 
title. 
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Visions of Security 
That Obscure Visions of Danger 


As you look with satisfaction at your 
fire insurance policies you realize that 
fire is a constant menace and feel 
secure in your protection against 
such a misfortune. 

But how about the many other 
things that may happen which will 
cause you financial loss? Nobody 
knows from what quarter misfortune 
may come. Your paymaster may be 
robbed, your employes hurt, your 

clerks may prove dishonest, your 
goods may be lostintransit, your auto- 


Any agent or broker can sell 
you a policy in the Hartford. 
Ask him about the 
Hartford idea of complete 
protection. 


mobile may be wrecked, your own 
earning capacity may be affected by 
sickness or accident. These and many 
other losses may come any time and 
when they do come they may cause a 
greater loss than a fire. If the theory 
of insurance is sound you should ap- 
ply it to protect you and your prop- 
erty from every possible loss. 

What a comforting feeling of se- 
curity it will give you to know that 
you are protected from every possible 
danger through the sound reliable 


Write for free booklet 
“THE HEEL OF ACHILLES” 
which describes every form of 

Hartford Insurance. 
Hartrorp Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartrorp AccipEnT AnD InpDEMnITy Co. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
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THE RAILROADS AND THE WAR 


HE railroad problem has become acute. It needs a 

prompt, intelligent and courageous remedy. For 

the transportation lines of a nation are to the body 

politic what the circulatory system is to the human 
body. Circulation is life to the individual, transportation is 
life to the nation. 

There are two ways not to solve the railroad problem. 
One is by attacking the railroads for what they have done 
or not done in the past. It is the present and the future 
that concern us now. : 

The other way is to attack the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission because it has not done something or other that it 
was never intended to do. The Commission was established 
to regulate railroad rates and railroad service. It has per- 
formed its task wisely and well. 

These are ways not to solve the problem. The way to solve 
it is to study the new and abnormal conditions that our en- 
trance into the Great War has created and then work out 
the new method of handling our railroad operations that will 
best fit those conditions. Forget the past, study the present, 
face the future with far vision, impartial judgment and 
fearless action. 

The prime factor of efficiency in war is concentration of 
responsibility. Napoleon declared that battles have been 
won by poor generals, but no battle was ever won by a 
debating society. 

The railroads of the United States need for the duration 
of the war a single head—with power. Every experience 
of the Great War, in every country and every sphere of ac- 
tivity, proves it. The present conditions in the transporta- 
tion field in the United States confirm it. 

That single head must be a great head—the problem is 


a great problem. He must be a trained railroad man—rail- 
road transportation is a highly technical business. He must 
be appointed with no shadow of a suspicion of “politics” 
in the selection—“politics” taints what it touches. 

He must be given unquestioned power—administrative 
efficiency comes from the granting of full authority and 
holding to complete responsibility. He must be a man who 
will command the confidence of the people—this is the peo- 
ple’s war on behalf of the people’s ideals. He must be a man 
who will command the respect and allegiance of the rail- 
road managers and operators—he must work thru them 
and with them and if he have not their hearty support, his 
appointment will spell disaster. 

The railroads will not be long in coming to hearty ap- 
proval of this radical innovation and cordial codperation 
with their governmental commanding officer. The railroad 
men of America are proving themselves in this great na- 
tional crusade for democracy and humanity high-minded 
and self-sacrificing public servants—the exceptions, if any, 
are too few for notice. Whatever is best for their country 
and their country’s cause they will accept cheerfully and 
whole-heartedly. 

When the nation undertakes in this war emergency to 
operate its railroads itself it must see to it that the owners 
of the railroads, a million and a half of investors in rail- 
road securities, are fully protected in their property rights. 
In time of war private interests must give way to the public 
welfare, but governmental commandeering must not in- 
volve spoliation. 

Government operation under a supreme head acting thru 
the present railroad organizations should come at once. 
Neither time nor the enemy will wait. 


IT’S AN ILL WIND— 


HE resolution to submit to the states a national pro- 

hibition amendment to the Federal Constitution has 

been reported favorably to the House. The resolu- 
tion passed the Senate at the last session. When it passes 
the House it will only remain for the Legislatures of 
thirty-six states to ratify the amendment, and the thing 
will be done. The United States will have ceased to permit 
the manufacture and sale of beverages containing the nar- 
cotic, habit-forming drug, ethyl hydrate, commonly known 
as alcohol. 

The ratification of the amendment will take time. But it 
should not take too much time. Already twenty-seven 
states have prohibition laws; their Legislatures, to be con- 
sistent, should approve the amendment promptly. The other 
nine ratifications will perhaps be harder to get. But war 
speeds everything up; there are particular reasons why it 
should accelerate the progress of prohibition. 

The manufacture of alcoholic drinks uses up foodstuffs. 


Congress and the President have recognized this fact by 
forbidding the manufacture of distilled liquors and cutting 
down the percentage of alcohol that may be permitted in 
beer. But why, in these days of food shortage the world 
over, should a single pound of any kind of foodstuff what- 
ever be permitted to be turned from food into drink? 

The consumption of alcoholic drinks lowers efficiency. 
Army officers know it, railroad officials know it, manufac- 
turers know it—everybody knows it but those who will not 
look the facts in the face. 

The habit of consuming alcoholic drinks injures health. 
Doctors know it, health records prove it, mortality statistics 
confirm it. 

The drinking of alcohol produces vice and crime, misery 
and poverty. The police, the prison officials, the social work- 
ers, the students of social and economic phenomena, the 
ministers, the lawyers, the wives and children of the drink- 
ers—all know it beyond the peradventure of a doubt. 
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Not one single positive, constructive argument can be 
advanced in good faith in favor of the use of the narcotic, 
habit-forming drug, ethyl hydrate. 

Alcohol must go because it does no man any good to drink 
it and many men much harm. It must go because it does 
society no good to have men and women drink it, but much 
harm. 

Perhaps it needed war to bring us to our senses on this 
vital and much bemuddled question. It’s an ill wind— 


GENERALIZATIONS ARE GENERALLY 
TOO GENERAL 


“An epigram sacrifices truth to brevity.”—W. H. Taft. 
Even this one. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
YT entrance of the Americans into the European 














arena has aroused some natural curiosity as to who 

these strange people are. This curiosity the press 
hastened to gratify, so we have an opportunity of learning 
how we look to our allies. For instance, Le Fait de la Se- 
maine (The Week’s Work) devotes an entire number to Ce 
qu’un Frangais doit savoir des Etats-Unis. This ten cent 
guide to “What a Frenchman Needs to Know about the 
United States” contains much useful information—as well 
as some amusing misinformation. The latter begins on the 
first line of the first page in “the notions on the press,” 
where we learn that the leading New York daily is the 
Washington Post. The only Socialist organ is the New York 
Evening Post. The New York World passe pour inspiré par 
le président Wilson. The Herald is trés lu et trés apprécié 
and The American is un des journaux dits “sensationnels” 
de la “Presse Jaune.” Outside of New York, the Providence 
Journal is, as we should expect, one of few worth men- 
tioning, which reminds us that The Manchester Guardian 
has installed a regular correspondent at “Providence, Mas- 
sachusetts.” Among the periodicals we find The Harper’s 
Weekly, hebdomadaire, trés lu dans la classe moyenne; trés 
influent. Quite so, and even more so since it passes under 
the name of The Independent. Our esteemed contemporary, 
The Outlook, is classed as républicain radical, trés apprécié 
dans les milieux puritains, and The Atlantic Monthly as a 
sorte de Revue des Deux Mondes. 

The only map in the pamphlet dates from 1579 and shows 
three-fourths of America French and the other fourth Span- 
ish. But it appears in the following chapter on the history 
that some emigrants did later come from England and that 
they rebelled against the mother country but with no suc- 
cess until the arrival of French troops under Lafayette, 
Estaing and Rochambeau. 

Under “Politics” it is explained that tho it is customary, 
as a matter of convenience, to allude to the United States 
as a “sister republic,” yet it has not a true parliamentary 
government in the sense of France and England. There is 
no cabinet responsibility and Congress has no power to 
change the government. The American system, therefore, re- 
sembles the German more nearly than the French, altho 
during the Second Empire France was under a similar ré- 
gime. “In short, the United States by its constitution pos- 
sesses a dictator as president.” 

But in spite of our failure to establish a democratic form 
of government we have a national ideal and ambition, for 
the mission of America is nothing less than the spreading of 
democracy over the entire earth. Since there is now so much 
discussion over university administration it is reassuring to 
learn that American universities are “ideal republics, pa- 
ternally governed by savants or sages, who are also admin- 
istrators, organizers and men of action.” This sounds con- 
fusing—but, then, so is the system it describes. Coeducation, 
it appears, tends to discourage marriage because the young 
girls, thru constant association with members of the op- 
posite sex, have an opportunity to discover their real value. 


This is rather hard on the men and also overlooks -the fact 
that the marriage rate of coeducated young people is con- 
siderably higher than among the graduates of the segre- 
gated colleges. But we are relieved to learn that a woman 
may remain single in America without disgrace. 

American commercial methods come in for extensive at- 
tention and high praise. By means of chronometragy and 
other devices of the efficiency expert, the processes of manu- 
facture have been expedited and simplified. The American 
business man, besides having a bureau in a gratte-ciel pro- 
vided with a classeur vertical and a caise enregistreuse, is 
endowed with all the commercial virtues; he is honest, loyal, 
energetic, orderly, practical, idealistic; he possesses personal 
magnetism, perfect health and a thoro knowledge of psy- 
chology; in short, would grade 100 on an efficiency scale. 

Some of the succeeding chapters on the arts and sciences 
are almost as short as that on snakes in Iceland. “The liter- 
ature of the West” is chiefly represented by Walt Whitman 
of Staten Island and “the literature of the East” by Mme. 
Edith Wharton, one of whose works, “Chez les Heureuz du 
Mondes, The House of Birth, has been much read and highly 
appreciated in France.” It seems that the translator of the 
novel’s title was not as familiar with Ecclesiastes as he should 
have been. The chapter on American music is reduced to 
two sentences and contains but two names, Theodore Thomas 
and John Knowles Paine. But the author, Firmin Roz, con- 
soles us for our cultural deficiencies by saying that the in- 
creasing infusion of Latin blood will ultimately overcome 
the Anglo-Saxon elements and then American genius may 
blossom out in science, art and literature. Apparently M. Roz 
has not heard of the illiteracy clause of the new immigration 
bill, which will shut out the majority of the Latin immi- 
grants on whom depends our future in the fine arts. 

But, on the whole, we have no reason to complain of the 
authors: of this introduction to America. They have been to 
our virtues very kind and to faults a little blind. The 
perspective is not the same as ours and familiar things 
always’ seem strange in foreign words, but as an estimate 
of national character this will compare favorably with what 
the old geographies used to tell us of the French: “The 
French are a gay people, fond of dancing and light wines.” 


SELLING THE NEXT LIBERTY LOAN 


HILE the second Liberty Loan campaign had 

W as its chief salient the appeal to patriotism, there 

was another angle in the line of offense that 

should not be overlooked. This was a campaign for money, 

essentially a “selling proposition.” How were the princi- 
ples of salesmanship applied? 

The Loan was superbly advertised; it was sold by as able 
a set of salesmen as ever appealed to the people. The effort 
was cumulative to a spectacular extent. At the end of each 
day it was announced in every district how far that district 
was behind its quota. With the diminution of the allotted 
period activities were doubled and tripled. It was dinned 
and dinned into our ears that Saturday, October 27, was 
to be the climactic point, the day of wonders, the final 
chance to slip the widow’s mite into the pocket of Uncle 
Sam. The emotions of the rank and file were induced to 
such a pitch that its willingness to give was limited only 
by its pocketbook. 

What was the state of the pocketbook of the rank and 
file on Saturday, October 27? Flat. Especially was this 
true in the case of salaried men. If the closing date of the 
Loan had been over the line into November, many another 
American dollar would in a fine fervor of patriotism have 
started on its anti-Teuton mission. 

A kindergarten principle of salesmanship, that of selling 
when it is easy to buy, had been violated. Even. with this 
handicap, the Loan was a success. In ithe scheduling of the 
next Liberty Loan, however, let us hope that psychology 
and salesmanship will prevail, and that the climax will be 
more auspiciously placed. 
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THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE, 1917 


BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HRISTMAS is not always merry, but the new 

year may always be happy. It is not possible to 

be merry while the world is plunged in unex- 

ampled war, and civilization is battling for life; 
but to save civilization men go happily to death, know- 
ing for what cause they die. 

The festival of the New-born Year has been observed 
since man began to think. Men of the Old Stone Age kept 
it, we safely may guess. Christmas is a Christian feast 
not yet two thousand years old. It celebrates a promise 
of peace and good will. It reminds us of supreme sac- 
rifice for supreme ends. Yet, curiously, we keep Christ- 
mas—or most of us.do—in a Pagan way, and enter 
upon the New Year with at least something of Chris- 
tian hope and purpose in our hearts. 

The promise of peace has not been fulfilled. Since 
Jesus and the Apostles taught their gospel in Palestine 
there has been more. war in the world than there was 
in all the millennium that went before. There is more 
war in the world today than there ever was in any 
former year since recorded history began. 

No wonder then it is, that some are asking: “Has 
Christianity failed?” Has it been, all these centuries, 
but one more of those unnumbered delusions that men 
have hugged to their souls only to waste their energies 
and quaff the dregs of disappointment at the end? 

The answer that truth-telling men must give is the 
qualified one that more often than not has to be made 
to apprehension. Language has not yet attained pre- 
cision. Most of our words carry more than one meaning, 
and not many words bear so many meanings, or mean- 
ings so diverse, as the words “Christian” and “Chris- 
tianity.” There is a Christianity that has broken down, 
and there is a Christianity that never yet has failed, 
and that will sustain the hearts of men so long as the 
world shall last. 


i ey Christianity that has failed is the bastard gospel 
of the salvation of the unfit. No message of hope, 
no offer of help is ever proclaimed that is not instantly 
seized upon by the foolish and the wicked to further 
evil ends and save themselves from merited disaster. 
The Christian gospel of salvation of sinners from sin 
was early perverted into a promise of salvation for the 
sinning, a moral impossibility. It is this perversion 
which has industriously been promulgated by pestiferous 
revivalists, and which, I fear, is the only Christianity 
that half or more of the total membership of the Chris- 
tian churches has ever grasped. 

I am only a layman, and I make no pretense to theo- 
logical knowledge. But all my life I have read and en- 
joyed the books‘ of the Bible, and I claim to be fairly 
familiar with what they appear to say. With a good 
deal of confidence, therefore, I venture to affirm that 
one will search in vain in the words attributed to 
Christ and his disciples for the perverted Christianity 
that I have described. They taught a religion of the 
salvation of the fit. Never, on any occasion, did they 
offer salvation to the morally unfit. 

Let us look at the facts. The New Testament makes 
salvation depend upon faith; that is not questioned. 


But nothing is easier than to profess faith when no 
reality exists. A test of the genuineness of faith, there- 
fore, is called for, and the gospels name it unequivo- 
cally. The test is repentance. The faith of the un- 
repentant is insincere and it avails nothing. What, then, 
is repentance? A further test is called for, and this test 
also the gospels name. The test of repentance is found 
in “works meet for repentance.” And what, finally, are 
these? Surely not the mere ritual observances of a 
ceremonial law, against which Paul protested. Again 
the New Testament answer is simple, explicit and de- 
finitive. To render works meet for repentance is to 
“cease to do evil” and to “learn to do well.” 


ERE, then, is what the Christian offer of salvation 
turns out to be when it is examined with intellectual 
honesty. Salvation is promised to those and to those only 
who, inspired by the person and example of Christ, 


. feel faith in such person and example, repent of sin 


and, thenceforth ceasing to do evil, learn to do well. 

This is a religion, I repeat, of the salvation of the 
fit. It holds out no promise of any kind to evildoers of 
any description who do not cease to be evildoers. On 
the contrary, it expressly warns them of impending 
damnation. The wheat and the tares will be left to grow 
together until the harvest, but then the wheat will be 
garnered and the tares will be burned. 

This religion is consonant with our modern scientific 
knowledge and with the character of that civilization 
in defense of which America and the allied nations of 
western Europe are pouring forth their treasure and 
their blood. In the language of Darwinian evolution the 
“fit”? are those that are adapted to the environment in 
which they attempt to live. The adapted survive, the 
non-adapted perish. Civilized human society is a moral 
environment which calls for intelligence, comprehension, 
sympathy and good faith. It demands that contracts 
and treaties shall be more than scraps of paper. It de- 
mands that men and women shall earn their bread by 
useful industry and not live as parasites upon others. 
It demands that they shall deal honestly with one an- 
other. It insists that they shall help one another and 
mitigate misery. It commands them to abstain from 
cruelty and from acts of brutality and destruction. Like 
the unperverted Christian gospel it admonishes us to 
cease to do evil and learn to do well, as the sole condi- 
tion of salvation. 

Civilization has not failed, unperverted Christianity 
has not failed. They are one and the same. The Imperial 
German Government has distorted both, as it has dis- 
torted the doctrine of Darwinian evolution. It conceives 
the survival of the fit as the survival of the ruthless 
savage. It has wholly failed to comprehend the moral 
environment to which men must become adapted in a 
civilized world. It does not understand where and why 
it is that the survival of the fit has ceased to be the 
survival of the fit for the jungle. 

The cause for which we fight must not and shall not 
fail. And because it will not fail a happy New Year 
will come when peace on earth will begin. This is the 
Christmas Message of 1917. 
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The Germans have been 
massing troops on the 
west front, apparently 
with the intention of delivering a tre- 
mendous blow at some point on the 
French or British lines; perhaps with 
the hope of breaking thru and reach- 
ing a triumphant decision over France 
before it is possible for the American 
army to give any important aid to the 
Allies. For this purpose they have 
drawn many divisions from the now 
quiescent Russian and Rumanian fronts, 
including numerous Austrian and Hun- 
garian troops, which are now on the 
western front for the first time. There 
has been exceptional activity in the air, 
too, on both sides; the Allies trying to 
observe where the Germans were mass- 
ing their troops and were therefore 
likely to attack, and the Germans try- 
ing to prevent them from doing so. 

Several minor attacks have been 
made by the Germans at various points 
in the Cambrai region, with indecisive 
results. The chief of these was made 
between Bullecourt and Queant, ten 
miles from Cambrai, on December 12. 
At one point slight gains were made by 
the Germans, but at all others they 
were completely repulsed with heavy 
losses. Along the French front, from 
the Aisne to Verdun, attacks were made 
daily; not in great force, but with the 
apparent intention of masking prepara- 
tions for a really heavy blow, probably 
in the neighborhood of Rheims. These 
were all repulsed by the French with 
little difficulty. 


As at Balaklava, so at 
Gtunders rt Cambrai: “Some one had 

Cambrai jundered.” The great 
forward rush by General Byng was one 
of the most brilliant achievements of 
the war. But because of some blunder, 
now being officially investigated but not 
yet disclosed, it was soon neutralized. 
The Germans on December 7 retook 
Marcoing and the Bourlon Wood and 
much other territory, until fully one- 
third of all that General Byng had 
gained had been relinquished by the 
British. In thus falling back the British 
have shortened their line by eight miles, 
and have correspondingly strengthened 
it, so that they are probably able to 
withstand any further attacks that may 
be made upon them. But they have lost 
all hope of capturing Cambrai and of 
breaking the German lines of communi- 
cation which center there, they have 
lost their hold on the Scheldt River, 
and the prestige of their splendid stroke 
has been sacrificed. 


Details have been re- 

A Destroyer ceived of the torpedoing 
Destroyed oF the United States de- 
stroyer “Jacob Jones” by a German 
submarine, off the European coast on 
the afternoon of the December 6, a dis- 
aster in which more than seventy lives 
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News of the World, London 
NOW SHE’LL SAIL! 


“You see, sir, she’s been floundering about be- 

cause she no rudder,” explains Foreman 

Lloyd George to John Bull and Miss Columbia. 

“We've fixed her up with one now, and in 
future she'll sail topping” 


were lost and only forty-four were 
surely saved. The vessel had been at 
target practise and had just completed 
that work when she crost the path of 
a submarine which was entirely sub- 
merged and invisible, save for her peri- 
scope. The torpedo struck her amid- 
ships, in a vital spot, instantly killing 
about fifty of her men. There was no 
time for the survivors to do more than 
to leap to the life rafts, without prepa- 
ration of any kind against the cold and 
the sea. In seventeen minutes the 
stricken hulk sank beneath the waves. 
The survivors drifted on the rafts for 
seventeen hours, and suffered priva- 








THE GREAT WAR 


December 7—Germans gain ground on 
Asiago Plateau, and wrest Marco- 
ing from ‘British. United States de- 
clares war against Austria-Hungary. 

December 8—lItalians check German 
advance and make great and suc- 
cessful counter raid with aeroplanes. 
News of loss of United States de- 
stroyer “Jacob Jones” on Decem- 
ber 6. 

December 9—Artillery actions on both 
sides at Cambrai. French repulse 
several German attacks. 


December 10—Jerusalem surrendered 
to British army. Hungarians cap- 
ture and Italians recapture bridge- 
head on the Sile in the Piave Delta. 

December 11—Much artillery activity 
on French and British fronts. Ger- 
mans massing reserves for grand at- 
tack near Cambrai. 


December 12—German attack near 
Cambrai repelled. Italians make 
gains. General Allenby enters Jeru- 
salem, afoot. Investigation ordered 
into British disaster at Cambrai. 


December 13—German attacks in 
Italy repulsed with heavy losses. 
German troops withdrawn from 
Italy for French and British fronts. 




















tions and exposure which proved fata) 
to several, before they were rescued. 
The Germans are reported to have act- 
ed with their accustomed brutality. 
After the sinking of the “Jacob Jones,” 
while the survivors were many of them 
in the water struggling to get upon the 
rafts, the submarine rose to the surface 
and some of her men came upon deck. 
Some of the Americans cried to them 
for rescue and one of them did so in 
German. Thereupon the Germans select- 
ed that one man and took him aboard, 
presumably because since he knew Ger- 
man they could question him, and cal- 
lously left the others to drown. 


The British Admiralty 
“— — reported on December 12 

that in the week four- 
teen British merchant vessels of more 
than 1000 tons each and seven smaller 
vessels had been sunk either by sub- 
marines or by mines. This was not much 
different from the report of the preced- 
ing week, and was precisely like that 
of two weeks before. Italian losses at 
the same time were one steamer of 
more than 1500 tons, one of less than 
that size, and three small sailing ves- 
sels. 

These figures, tho far below those of 
last spring and summer, indicated an 
unrelenting pursuance of the subma- 
rine campaign on the lines which have 
been familiar since the early part of 
the war. At the same time there were 
rumors of an impending change of plan 
to be effected probably in the spring. 
when it is said the Germans will begin 
using much larger submarine vessels. 
similar to those which visited American 
ports. These, it is said, will be sent far 
out to sea, perhaps clear across to 
American waters, to prey upon mer- 
chantmen in mid-ocean, or even just as 
they emerge from American ports. 


: ° The Teutonic forces on 
oo i the Italian frontier are 
& believed to have received 
considerable additions of troops from 
the Russian front, and to have been 
making plans for a grand attack for 
the purpose of breaking thru to the 
Venetian Plains before the further on- 
coming of winter. Italian aviators have 
reported them to be massing near Foza, 
and to be constructing elaborate de- 
fensive works at Monte Grappa. Several 
attacks were made, chiefly on the Asi- 
ago Plateau, all of which the Italians 
repulsed with little difficulty to them- 
selves but with heavy losses to the 
enemy. At some points the Italians have 
assumed the offensive, and have made 
some gains, notably in the seizure, in 
a night surprize, of a bridgehead on 
the Piave. The grand attack is yet to 
come, if it is to come at all. 
Meantime the weather makes for the 
advantage of the Italians. Heavy snows 
have fallen in the mountains where the 
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Germans are and thru which they must 
make their way for the further inva- 
sion of Italy. 


, . The desperate struggle 
tealy’s Warin on the Italian battle 

the Air front was marked on 
December 8 with what is described as 
the most formidable aerial “drive” yet 
seen in the war, and one which gave 
portentous earnest of what may be 
done when the thousands of aeroplanes 
which are now being constructed in this 
country are placed in action. A fleet of 
one hundred and fifty Italian aeroplanes 
swept over the Teutonic lines, dropping 
bombs by the thousand, and pouring 
from machine guns mounted on the 
monster Caproni planes a torrent of 
shot upon the hostile troops. As the 
vessels sailed at only a short distance 
above the earth, their aim was accurate 
and the destruction wrought was enor- 
mous. It is stated that whole batteries 
were demolished, fortifications were de- 
stroyed, stores of ammunition were 
blown up, troop trains were scattered, 
motor truck columns were disorganized 
and railroad and supply depots were re- 
duced to ruins. This raid was made in 
daytime and was repeated at night, at 
the latter time four tons of bombs be- 
ing dropt upon the Teutonic lines. The 
[Italians appear to have a decided su- 
periority over their foes in aerial war- 
fare, and their exercize of it contrib- 
utes largely to their success in holding 
back the invaders at the line of the 
Piave. 


“Jerusalem che something’ ‘more than 
Delivered” he, might well be called 
upon to celebrate the final deliverance 
of Jerusalem from Turkish rule. Few 
incidents of the war have more strongly 
appealed to imagination, to sentiment 
and to romance. More than seven cen- 


turies ago Richard the Lion Hearted 
strove to plant upon the walls of the 
Holy City the red cross of St. George, 
which he had adopted as England’s 
banner. His effort was in vain; but now 
it is that same English banner that 
marks the fulfilment of his design. The 
achievement had been practically as- 
sured nearly three weeks before in the 
capture of Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, 
which permitted the British under Gen- 
eral Allenby to advance straight toward 
Jerusalem. By November 22 the army 
was within five miles of the city, and 
there remained merely the task of sur- 
rounding it, cutting all its lines of com- 
munication, and thus compelling its 
surrender without a bombardment or 
battle which might involve damage to 
historic buildings and holy places. This 
was effected on December 10, and the 
next day the British troops occupied the 
city and established a military govern- 
ment over it. The British flag was raised 
in token of conquest, and the French 
and Italian flags were also raised over 
the various buildings belonging to those 
countries. 

From the diplomatic point of view 
this event must be galling to the Cen- 
tral Powers, seeing the manner in 
which the city has been Germanized and 
regarded as little more than an ap- 
panage to Prussia ever since the Kai- 
ser’s spectacular visit to it, and seeing 
that formerly the sovereigns of Austria 
added “King of Jerusalem” to their 
other titles. It immensely impairs the 
prestige of the Turkish Sultan, and 
rallies the Jews of all countries to a 
stronger sympathy with the Allies. 
Strategically, from the military point 
of view, it doubtless marks the end and 
complete failure of the German-Turk- 
ish attempt to seize the Suez Canal, cut 
the British line of communication with 
India, and invade Egypt. It also prac- 


tically completes the severance of Pal- 
estine and Arabia from the Turkish 
Empire, and bars the Sultan from the 
holy cities of the Mohammedan world, 
Medina and Mecca. His influence as 
“Caliph of Islam” will probably suffer 
vast diminution, and his capacity for 
mischief among the Mohammedans of 
India will become negligible. 

The future of Jerusalem and of 
Palestine was presumably forecast by 
Mr. Balfour, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, a month before, when on No- 
vember 9 he wrote to Lord Rothschild: 
“The Government view with favor the 
establishment of Palestine as a national] 
home for the Jewish people, and will 
use their best endeavors to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing will be 
done that may prejudice the civil or 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine.” 

Since the capture of Jerusalem this 
sentiment has been repeated, and has 
received sympathetic support from 
America, and the general assumption is 
that an independent Jewish state will be 
erected in Palestine, under a guarantee 
of neutrality from the Allied Powers 
The Jews of all lands are accordingly 
rejoicing in this prospective consumma. 
tion of their “Zionist” designs, and their 
return to their ancient fatherland and 
capital after so many centuries of exile 
‘ The declaration of 
The War Against war against Aus- 

Austria tria-Hungary, con- 
fidently anticipated last week, was made 
on December 7 by both Houses of Con- 
gress. In the House of Representatives 
only a single vote was recorded against 
it, that of Meyer London, a Socialist 
member from New York, who thus 
voted not thru sympathy with Austria 
but because of opposition to all war. 
In the Senate the vote was unanimous 
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THE CRUSADERS TAKE JERUSALEM AT LAST 
The city of Jerusalem, for centuries under Turkish rule, was captured on December 10 by the British forces under General Allenby 
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on the part of all present. Robert La 
Follette, the only senator who would 
have voted against it, absented himself 
—being engaged, he afterward ex- 
plained, in drafting an amendment 
which would have made it possible for 
him to support the act. 

This action by Congress was 
promptly followed by the application of 
the Espionage act and other laws for 
the control of aliens to Austrians and 
Hungarians, tho not yet as strictly 
to Germans. 


— Growing dissatisfaction 
Investigating with administrative tar- 
War Work = diness in equipping the 
army and preparing it for active serv- 
ice reached a climax on December 11, 
when the Senate took steps toward a 
searching investigation into both the 
War Department and the food and fuel 
administration. This action was pre- 
ceded by some very explicit statements 
by Senator Wadsworth before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and in an au- 
thorized interview. Mr. Wadsworth 
said: 

Not one army cantonment is adequately 
equipt with ordnance. ... - In no 
camps are there light arms for half the 
men. There are not magazine guns enough 
in any camp. Many men in training have 
to use wooden magazine guns. At Camp 
Meade, Camp Yuphank, Spartanburg and 
Camp Fulton, I talked with men whose ma- 
chine gun battalions had never seen a ma- 
chine gun. They used broomsticks 
in drill. In the matter of clothes 
the soldiers are worse off than in equip- 
ment. Many men have no overcoats. Thou- 
sands are wearing light weight summer 
underclothing. : 

Similar statements concerning the 
lack of arms had frequently been made 
before, and it had been announced that 
further levies under the conscription 
law would not be summoned until 
spring, because of the lack of winter 
clothing. 

The investigation was promptly be- 
gun by the Military Affairs Committee, 
Major General Crozier, Chief of Ord- 
nance of the Army, being first exam- 
ined, on December 12. He stated that 
before the actual declaration of war, 
on April 2, practically no preparations 


for the impending conflict were made 
by his department; that thereafter the 
work of equipment was not fairly begun 
until June 15; and that full headway 
was not reached until September 6, more 
than five months after the declaration 
of war. He admitted that the training 
camps were insufficiently supplied with 
arms, but declared that all troops that 
had been sent abroad were adequately 
equipt. Further inquiry, however, elic- 
ited the fact that their equipment in 
cannon was not of American manufac- 
ture, but was supplied entirely by Brit- 
ish and French arsenals; not a single 
cannon having been sent over from this 
side; nor was there a prospect that any 
would be sent beforé next spring or 
summer. General Crozier added an elab- 
orate explanation of the embarrass- 
ments and difficulties with which the 
department had to contend in expand- 
ing its work from the supplying of an 
army of 100,000 in time of peace to 
the supplying of an army of several 
millions in time of war. He blamed the 
Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
for much of the delay, particularly in 
supplying machine guns, and also for 
the scarcity of fuel. Mr. Baker in re- 
ply admitted that there had been delay, 
but exprest confidence in his ability to 
explain it satisfactorily, and declared 
that all arms plants were now being op- 
erated to their full capacity. 

The President reappointed General 
Crozier as Chief of Ordnance, imme- 
diately after his giving of the testimony. 


Belgium is aiding 
America in the war. 
Its Government has 
turned over to General Pershing for 
use in the transportation service of his 
army about six hundred locomotives. 
These are all that were left to it of the 
former equipment of the Belgian rail- 
road system. At the outbreak of the 
war Belgium had 1700 locomotives in 
France, saved from the Germans. Of 
these 1100 were turned over to the Al- 
lied armies for their use, and the re- 
mainder were kept to form the nucleus 
of a new railroad equipment after the 


Belgian Aid for 
America 
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THESE GUNNERS HAVE MADE FIVE SAFE TRIPS WITH TRANSPORTS 


war. But now, as a token of apprecia- 
tion of what the United States has 
done and is doing, they are given to 
our army, to assist it in its work for 
Belgium’s complete redemption. 


Revolution and counter rev- 
olution seem daily to be 
plunging Russia into deeper 
chaos. Little is known of the meetings 
of the new Constituent Assembly, nor 
are expectations of its beneficence par- 
ticularly sanguine, seeing that the Bol- 
sheviki leaders threaten to dissolve it 
or to annul its proceedings if it ven- 
tures to adopt a course contrary to their 
dictates. Meantime, in advance of any- 
thing which it may do, they have de- 
creed the abolition of all the courts in 
the empire, and the substitution there- 
for of new tribunals arbitrarily cre 
ated by themselves. They have also de 
clared all land to be the property of 
the State. 

Opposition to the Bolsheviki régime 
increases. General Korniloff, the former 
commander in chief of the Russian 
army, whose removal by Kerensky had 
much to do with the latter’s fall from 
the Premiership, has joined forces with 
General Kaledines, the Hetman of the 
Cossacks, and a Cossack and Ukrainian 
army, said to be at least 400,000 strong. 
has been organized and is reported to 
be moving northward and westward, 
with the purpose of capturing Moscow 
and of cutting off the Bolsheviki at 
Petrograd from the vast food and other 
supplied of southern Russia. These Cos- 
sacks, and also the women’s army 
known as the Battalion.of Death, have 
fought several engagements with the 
Bolsheviki forces, to the general dis- 
comfiture of the latter. An acute crisis 
is reported at Moscow, where the Bol- 
sheviki have placed machine guns in 
the streets in a desperate effort to over- 
awe the populace and to prevent the 
advance of any counter-revolutionary 
force. 


Chaos in 
Russia 


Bolsheviki The armistice between 
Germany and Russia was 
made effective, but the 
Bolsheviki leaders postponed for a 
week the discussion of terms of peace, 
in order to have time for acquainting 
the Allied governments with their 
course. The British envoy at Petrograd 
strongly criticized their course, point- 
ing out that it was incumbent upon 
them to discuss the matter with the 
Allies and to come to an agreement 
with them, before opening negotiations 
with the enemy. When ‘the negotiations 
with the Germans began, the Russians 
naively proposed that the Germans 
should evacuate the Russian territory 
which they had seized about Moon 
Sound and that during a six months’ 
armistice the Germans should not shift 
their forces from one front to another. 
These proposals were regarded with 
surprize and absolute disapproval by 
Germany, and the counter prosposals 
were made that as the price of peac: 
Russia should surrender all territor: 
west of a line drawn from the easter: 
side of the Gulf of Riga to the easter: 
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boundary of Galicia, comprizing about 
120,000 square miles and between twen- 
ty and thirty million inhabitants, 
should give Germany control of the en- 
tire Russian wheat crop for a term of 
years, and should admit all German 
manufactures into the Russian Empire 
free of duty, thus making Russia an in- 
dustrial and commercial appanage of 
Germany. The character of these pro- 
posals convinced even the Bolsheviki 
leaders that there was little hope of 
peace on terms satisfactory to Russia 
or compatible with Russian interests. 


Japanese and The announcement 

Bolsheviki that on December 

6 Bolsheviki forces 
had gone to Vladivostok, Siberia, caused 
much concern because of the vast stores 
of military supplies at that port, sent 
thither from Japan and the United 
States for use in the war against Ger- 
many. It was feared that the Bolshe- 
viki would seize these and use them in 
the civil war in Russia. This anxiety 
led to the recommendation by the Amer- 
ican Consul there that a detachment of 
the Japanese army should occupy the 
railroad terminal at Vladivostok, where 
all these supplies are stored. This would 
make it impossible for the Bolsheviki or 
any other Russian factionists to get pos- 
session of the supplies or to ship them 
to European Russia, without the assent 
of the Allies. It would also facilitate 
the advance of Japanese troops west- 
ward into European Russia should there 
be occasion for such a movement and 
should the Japanese Government decide 
to make it. There have been suggestions 
in high Japanese quarters that such an 
invasion might be undertaken if the 
Bolsheviki undertook to surrender Rus- 
sia altogether to Germany. 

Chinese troops have occupied Har- 
bin, the important railroad center in 
Manchuria, and the Russian military 
commander there and the numerous 
employees of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way system, have refused to recognize 
the orders which have been sent thither 
by the Bolsheviki. 


Rumania The uncertainty as to the 
Coerced Course to be taken by Ru- 

mania in relation to the Rus- 
sian lapse was ended on December 10, 
when it was officially announced from 
Berlin that the Rumanian army as well 
as the Russian had entered into an ar- 
mistice along the whole front from the 
Dniester River to the mouth of the 
Danube. Rumania appears to have been 
forced into this action by the threats 
of the Bolsheviki junta at Petrograd, 
to the effect that all supplies of food 
and war material would be cut off and 
the Russian troops would be with- 
drawn from the Moldavian front, ex- 
posing Rumania to a German invasion 
against which she would have no de- 
fense. It is recognized by the chief Al- 
lied powers that Rumania yielded to 
necessity with much reluctance. “Ru- 
mania’s actions,” said the French Pre- 
mier, M. Clémenceau, in his newspaper, 
“are largely dictated to her by those of 
Russia; we should not, therefore, be 
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These wounded British prisoners, sent to Switzerland and finally exchanged, had a triumphal 
procession thru the city when they got back home 


surprized by her decision, which was 
not taken, but only submitted to.” 
Other authoritative French journals 
declared that the governments of the 
Allied Powers must stand loyally by 
Rumania and help her to extricate her- 
self with honor from the tragic situa- 
tion in which Russian disloyalty had 
placed her. 


A revolution has occurred 
in Portugal bearing a 
striking resemblance, on a 
smaller scale, to that of the Bolsheviki 
in Russia. It was organized by Sidonio 
Paez, a major of artillery, who had 
been professor of mathematics in the 
University of Coimbra and also Portu- 
guese Minister to Germany, and Ma- 
chado Santos, who had been imprisoned 
for leading a mutiny at Abrantes in 
1915, and was directed not so much 
against the venerable President of the 
Republic, Bernardino Machado, as 
against his Cabinet, the Prime Minister 
of which was Affonso Costa. It broke 
out during Senhor Costa’s absence in 
Paris, where he was in attendance at 
the Inter-Allied Conference. There were 
three days of fighting, in which much 
blood was shed, and then, on December 
9, in order to avoid further loss of life 
and demoralization of the army, the 
Cabinet resigned; altho it had com- 
manded the support of a large majority 
in Parliament. The Prime Minister on 
his way back from Paris was inter- 
cepted at Guardia and placed under ar- 
rest. President Machado was then asked 
to resign, and upon his declining to do 
so was told that he must consider him- 
self under arrest; and he was acutally 
placed in prison. “A provisional gov- 
ernment” was then formed, with Major 
Paez at its head; professing to repre- 
sent the people of Portugal, tho in fact 


Portuguese 
Revolution 


having the support of a meager minor- 
ity of the Parliament. 

The disquieting feature of the affair, 
at first sight, was that the Government 
which had been overthrown was that 
which had given Portugal’s adherence 
to the cause of the Allies against Ger- 
many, and it was not unreasonably sus- 
pected that, as in Russia, German in- 
trigues had been behind the movement. 
Major Paes, however, hastened to issue 
a proclamation declaring that the “pro- 
visional government” would continue 
the international policy of that which 
it had overthrown, particularly its 
agreements with the Allies respecting 
the war. It was then decided to dis- 
solve Parliament and order a new gen- 
eral election. 


The introduction of a 
bill for the reform of 
the Prussian electoral 
system, on December 6, gave rise to an 
animated and illuminating debate in 
the Lower House of the Prussian Diet. 
The measure was introduced by the 
Imperial Chancellor, who described it 
as an act of necessity, intended to abol- 
ish a system which had long been an 
anachronism and to give the kingdom 
in its place something in accord with 
the spirit of the present day. Hearty 
support was given by the Prussian Min- 
ister of the Interior. The leader of the 
Conservative party, however, while ex- 
pressing readiness to support loyally 
the King and Emperor in any measure 
which might be necessary, strongly de- - 
plored some features of the bill and of 
the manner of its introduction. He re- 
garded it as regrettable that for the 
first time in the history of the Empire 
the Chancellor was a non-Prussian (the 
Chancellor is a Bavarian) and as an 
abandonment of the sound constitutional 
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principle that the Emperor should ap- 
point whom he pleased regardless of 
political considerations or the attitude 
of the Reichstag. The appointment of 
the present non-Prussian Chancellor 
was a concession to the Reichstag, and 
was a step toward parliamentary rather 
than autocratic government, which the 
Conservatives could not approve. This 
was one of the most outspoken reaffir- 
mations of the divine right of autoc- 
racy that has been heard for years. 


A correspondent who pro- 
Germany's fesses to be accurately in- 
Air Craft formed, reports that Ger- 
many now has with her army in the 
field about 300 squadrons of aeroplanes, 
numbering about 2500 in all. Of these, 
23 are bombarding squadrons, 40 are 
“chasers,” 30 are protecting squadrons, 
80 are patrol squadrons, and 100 are 
artillery squadrons. In addition there 
are garrison squadrons, training squad- 
rons and the hydro-aerpolanes of the 
navy. Of the 45 Zeppelins which have 
been built, 27 have been lost, namely: 
5 destroyed in Germany, by acci- 
dents, etc.; 5 in neutral countries ad- 
joining Germany; 15 in England or on 
their way to or from England; and 2 
at sea. Five of the survivors are out of 
use, 4 are used as training ships, and 9 
are still in more or less active service 
about the North Sea. 


The disaster at Hali- 
fax, recorded last week, 
proved to be about as 
bad as the first appalling reports 
had indicated. The death roll was 
Officially fixed at 1266, tho circum- 
stances may make it impossible to de- 
termine the exact figures to within sev- 
eral hundred. Fully 25,000 were ren- 
dered homeless. The situation was ag- 
gravated and the work of relief was 
much hampered by the prevalence day 
after day of the most violent wintry 
storms of snow and wind, coupled with 
intense cold. Supplies and aid were, 
however, rushed to the scene from Can- 
ada and from the United States, the 
Red Cross Society taking a leading part 
in the work, and the stricken city with 
indomitable resolution and buoyant 
courage is now engaged in the task of 
rebuilding. Investigation has failed to 
determine the precise responsibility for 
the disaster. Suspicions of German 
plots have been widely entertained, but 
have not thus far been substantiated. 
Practically all the Germans resident in 
Halifax have, however, been arrested 
and interned or placed under surveil- 
lance, and the helmsman of the ship 
“Imo,” the erratic course of which 
caused the disaster, has been held, in 
suspicious circumstances, as a German 
spy. Precautionary measures have been 
taken in New York harbor and else- 
where against the occurrence of such 
disasters thru accident or thru design. 


The Halifax 
Disaster 


Final estimates of the 
Department of Agri- 
culture mark 1917 as 
the greatest year ever known in Amer- 
ican agriculture. With the exceptions 
of winter wheat, rice, flaxseed, hay and 
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Paul Thompson 
THE GREATEST SACRIFICE 
Mrs. Cunningham has four sons. Michael is 
fighting in France; Edward is in the navy; Rob- 
ert is at a training camp. hen James, the 
youngest, was to serve, the other sons 
urged him to claim exemption as their mother’s 
sole support. But Mrs. Cunningham's patriotism 
more than met the test, and James went off 
to camp, too 

cotton, all important crops show a con- 
siderable increase in yield over the pre- 
ceding year, while many of them, in- 
cluding corn, oats, rye, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes,’ beans, onions, cabbages and 
tobacco, surpass the records of all for- 
mer years. The corn crop is the great- 
est ever known of any product, amount- 
ing to 3,159,494,000 bushels and worth 
$4,053,672,000. The oat crop is of 
1,587,286,000 bushels, worth $1,061,- 
427,000. The potato crops is of 442,- 
536,000 bushels, worth $543,865,000. 
In all cases excepting winter wheat, 
hay and cotton there was an increase 
in the acreage planted; and—which is 
peculiarly gratifying—in the case of 
nearly all the chief crops, particularly 
corn, wheat, oats, buckwheat and pota- 
toes, there was a noticeable increase in 
the yield per acre. As the prevailing 
conditions of weather were not more 
than ordinarily favorable, this last cir- 
cumstance seems to indicate improved 
methods of culture; one of the chief 
needs of American agriculture. 


f The congestion of 
freight on the railway 
lines continues, tho the 

situation is improving, and the convic- 

tion is strengthened that some radical 
action will be necessary for the general 
improvement of the transportation serv- 
ice, either by giving the railroads re- 
lief from burdensome restrictions and 
perhaps actual aid in the form of 

Government credit, or by taking them 

over by the Government itself. Against 

the latter proposal it is pointed out that 
the Government is already overbur- 
dened with a multiplicity and magni- 


Congestion o 
Freight 


tude of duties, and that the manner in 
which it is performing some of them 


‘does not promise for it any greater 


efficiency in railroad management than 
that which the companies themselves 
now display. 

Meantime the General Operating 
Committee of the Eastern trunk line 
railroads has ordered a strict embargo 
on all freight intended for export, from 
North Atlantic ports, excepting that 
consigned by the United States Govern- 
ment itself. That means that the roads 
are codperating in the expeditious for- 
warding of supplies from the Govern- 
ment for our army across the sea, and 
for our allies. To the necessities of that 
essential service, all private export 
trade is to be sacrificed. Arrangements 
are also being made for such coépera- 
tion and coédrdination of effort between 
the railroads and the steamship lines 
as will assure the prompt transfer 
from the one to the other of all freight 
reaching tidewater terminals, so that 
there will be no accumulation and con- 
gestion at those points. 


The Council of Na- 
tional Defense on 
December 7 abol- 
ished its former system of Industria] 
Advisory Committees, and replaced 
them with War Trades Committees of 
the various industries which are organ- 
ized for codéperation with the Council. 
This was done with full recognition of 
the admirable work done by the for- 
mer committees, but with a desire to 
discontinue the embarrassing situation 
in which men were apparently called 
upon to act as Government agents or 
advisers and at the same time as rep- 
resentatives of the industries. The new 
committees will be selected and consti- 
tuted by the industries which they rep- 
resent, and the Council of National De- 
fense will appoint trade experts as its 
agents to negotiate with them. 


New War Trades 
Committees 


- Progress is reported in 
The Merchant +4. work of shipbuild- 
ing. The construction 
of “fabricated ships” of uniform design 
has begun and is being prest with all 
possible expedition. A contract was 
made on December 12 with a Boston 
corporation for the building of twenty 
cargo steamers of reinforced concrete, 
and the Federal Shipping Board is 
planning itself to construct a number 
more. It will also construct numerous 
barges and tugs for use on the Missis- 
sippi River, so that increased water 
carriage may relieve the overpressure 
upon the railroads. 

It has been decided that the Shipping 
Board and the Navy Department shall 
exercize a joint control over the per- 
sonnel of the merchant service. The bulk 
of the vessels under the American flag. 
engaged in carrying ordinary merchan- 
dise, whether coastwise or transoceanic. 
will retain the character of merchant- 
men and will be manned by civilian 
sailors. Troopships and vessels carry- 
ing whole cargoes of munitions or other 
supplies for the army will be practically 
naval vessels and will be manned by 
naval crews. It is estimated that no 
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fewer than 58,000 officers and men will 
be needed effectively to man the new 
vessels which the Shipping Board ex- 
pects to put into commission within the 
next twelve months. Any citizen be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-one, in good physicial and men- 
tal condition, will be eligible for this 
service, tho preference will be given to 
those who have already had experience 
at sea. 


, President Wilson on De- 
—. cember 11 issued a proc- 

lamation urging all citi- 
zens to join the Red Cross, as a patri- 
otic duty, and to do so during the 
“Drive Week,” which comes to a climax 
at 7.30 on Christmas Eve, when every 
household should show in its window 
the Red Cross flag carrying a small 
red cross for every Red Cross member 
in the household. A candle in the win- 
dow should illuminate the flag. On the 
cover of The Independent this week is 
the poster by which the Red Cross will 
urge forward this campaign. As Presi- 
dent Wilson’s proclamation said: 

You should join the Red Cross because 
this arm of the national service is stead- 
fastly and efficiently maintaining the over- 
seas relief in every suffering land, admin- 
istering our millions wisely and well and 
awakening the gratitude of every people. 
Our conscience will not let us enjoy the 
Christmas season if this pledge of support 
to our cause and the world’s weal is left 
unfulfilled. 

iid The Supreme Court of the 
me United States on December 
10 rendered, by the divided 

yet emphatic vote of six to three, one 
of the most interesting decisions of re- 
cent time in the matter of disputes be- 
tween labor and capital. Two concerns 
in West Virginia, the Hitchman Coal 
and Coke Company and the Eagle Glass 
Manufacturing Company, had estab- 
lished the “open shop” system, employ- 
ing non-union labor. The labor unions 
thru walking delegates solicited the 


non-union men to join them and sought 
thus to unionize the establishments and 
then, thru strikes, to compel the pro- 
prietors to abandon the “open shop” 
system. The proprietors sought injunc- 
tions to restrain the unions from 
such soliciting, which were granted by 
Judge A. G. Dayton, of the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of that state. It was on an 
appeal against his decision that the 
case came before the Supreme Court, 
and his action was sustained and his 
injunctions were confirmed by the vote 
of six to three, as stated. 

The Supreme Court recognized the 
right of workmen to form unions, and 
also the equal right of the proprietors 
to operate “open shops.” It held that in 
this case the unions, in soliciting the 
men to join them, were not simply mak- 
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Signaling practise in the trenches. Rockets and 
flares are used to send messages at night 


ing a bona fide effort to increase their 
membership, but were doing it chiefly 
if not solely in order to compel the pro- 
prietors to change their method of do- 
ing business. Their “picketing” might 
be peaceful, and their solicitations of 
workmen might be void of violence or 
menace. But they were endeavoring to 
persuade the men to break the contracts 
which they had voluntarily made with 
their employers, in order to coerce the 
employers; and against such action the 
proprietors of the establishments were 
entitled to protection. It is obvious that 
general application of this principle in 
labor disputes will have far-reaching 
and important effects. 


The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation announced on 
December 10 that 
plans already approved involved the 
expenditure during 1918 of $5,050,000 
for war work, and that additional en- 
terprises now in contemplation might 
cause that sum to be doubled. The 
Foundation is generally devoting itself 
chiefly to the promotion of health and 
the advancement of medical education 
and research. During the war it is 
however, giving a large part of its re- 
sources to war relief and the welfare 
of American soldiers. The sum for war 
work named above will be administered 
chiefly thru the Red Cross, the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Jewish Camp Welfare. 
the Training Camps Commission, etc. 
In addition the Foundation has appro- 
priated for its regular work against 
yellow fever, malaria, hookworm, etc. 
the sum of $1,076,000; for the tubercu- 
losis commission in France, $424,000; 
for medical colleges in China, $918,000; 
for grants to other medical schools, so- 
cieties, ete., $627,657; and for instruc- 
tion and research in America in medi- 
cine and physical and mental health 
$300,000. 


The Rockefeller 
Foundation 
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THE WAR IN THE U. S. A. 


An attack from the first line trenches of a training camp, where the soldiers are living and learning to fight under the same conditions as they 


must meet in France 








FINANCING THE WAR 
Your Job and Mine 


HE financial problem is running 

into figures that none of us can 

understand, totals that none of 

us can appreciate. We have seen 
appropriations amounting to nearly 
$20,000,000,000, but we do not know 
what $20,000,000,000 means. We are 
beginning to learn one thing, however, 
about the war, and that is, it is not 
fought with appropriations, it is not 
fought with money, it is not fought with 
Treasury credits. It is fought with 
things, goods, with the productions of 
our industrial establishments plus an 
army. But the productions of our in- 
dustrial establishments are absolutely 
necessary to the life and efficiency of 
that army, and so instead of measuring 
the size of this war in dollars, we must 
come to measure it in things to be pro- 
duced. 

We have some advocates of business 
as usual. You will hear men say that we 
must have prosperous times as a back- 
ground to offer these vast loans, and 
that we ought to do all we can to keep 
all sorts of business going—going at as 
high a speed as possible. The business 
man says, even tho he is engaged in the 
luxury business, that he must live, and 
that the luxury business shoyld go on 
in order that he may live. There are 
going to be a lot of people who go into 
this war who will not live, they are 
going into it to die, and it is not as 
important as that loss of life whether 
or not a business man lives or dies. 
When we comprehend that the 
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As president of the National City 
Bank, New York, and of the New 
York Clearing House Association, Mr. 
Vanderlip has met large responsibili- 
ties and solved many difficult problems 
of national finance. He was at one 
time Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and has recently been appointed 
chairman of the National War Sav- 
ings Committee. In “Financing the 
War: What Uncle Sam Is Doing,” 
Mr. Vanderlip will continue his anal- 
ysis of war finance in the neat issue 
of The Independent—TuHE EDITOR 




















tion with the Government’s demand for 
labor. That, it seems to me, is the thing 


that we must all understand. No matter 
how much money you have in your 


pocket, no matter how well you are 


able to buy whatever you need, if you 
are buying an article that is not neces- 
sary to health and efficiency, you are 
employing labor in competition with the 
Government. Everything that is unnec- 
sary ought to be questioned before we 
spend the money for it. If we can get 
along without it and maintain our 
health and efficiency, I think it is our 
patriotic duty to release the labor 
which would produce something for the 
purpose of the Government. 

Now to the maker of luxuries that 
sounds pretty hard. I today had a dele- 


gation from the great jewelry houses 
come out to me in the country, and I 
want to say I was proud of those men. 
They were broad, they were patriotic, 
they were ready to make sacrifices, - 
Now it is a little hard to see, let us say, 
how a jewelry manufacturer, or a jew- 
elry artizan, is going to help win the 
war by being let out of his job when the 
greatest need of the country is for farm 
labor and for shipbuilders. But shortly 
there will be that transition. I do not 
mean that the artizan from the jew- 
elry shop will become a farm laborer, 
but he will make, perhaps, some of the 
instruments that ar2 to go on the 20,000 
aeroplanes that we are making, or he 
may find work to do of some other sort 
—perhaps some far less highly skilled, 
but it will move on down by degrees and 
finally there will be an added man for 
the farm, or an added riveter in the 
shipyard. And it won’t do to say we 
will wait until the demand takes these 
men. I think the men must be made to 
help fill the demand by first cutting 
down on the part of all of us for the 
demand for labor that is unnecessary. 
I said to these gentlemen today—if 
your stocks are sold and if there is an 
effective demand for more, you will fill 
it, won’t you? And they said yes, they 
supposed they would, altho they cited 
instances where because of the great 
need for platinum material by the Gov- 
ernment they had turned down orders 
calling for its use. 


We hear a good deal of talk 





whole manufactured output of 
this country is normally, let us 
say, $25,000,000,000: that now 
we must constantly produce 
goods entirely different in form 
to what we have been producing 
to a substantial proportion of 
$19,000,000,000—is it not ob- 
vious that we must stop pro- 
ducing some of the goods we 
have been producing? 

When we entered this war 
there was a labor situation more 
favorable to labor than any sit- 
uation we had ever had before 
in the country; fullest employ- 
ment of labor that we had ever 
had and at the highest wages. 
But we imposed upon that labor 
situation the demand that it pro- 
duce, let us say, twelve to fifteen 
times all the manufactured 
products. Now is it not obvious ° 
that we are demanding of labor 
something that it cannot per- 
form if we are asking it to pro- 
duce all these things that it has 
been producing, plus this new 
demand? There is the reason 
why we have got to practise 
economy. It is not that we must 
practise economy to save money 
to loan to the Government; the 
reason lies deeper than that. We 








about not interfering with the 
Christmas trade—that all these 
Christmas goods are made; that 
they are on the shelves; that to 
refrain from buying them will 
not release any labor. You clean 
those shelves and they will be 
filled again. It is only the ful? 
shelves that will reach back into 
the workshops and stop the 
wheels there. If the shelves are 
emptied, that private industry 
will come into competition with 
the Government. 

I want to say something to 
you about the particular work 
that I am now engaged in, be- 
cause I believe if it is properly 
presented to the public it is go- 
ing to be a medium of teaching 
this lesson of thrift that the 
Government wants, this lessor 
of national economy, which will 
prevent every person, no matter 
what his personal economic po- 
sition may be, from buying a 
thing which unnecessarily em- 
ploys: labor. The Secretary of 
the Treasury asked Congress to 
authorize an issue of War Sav- 
ings Certificates. He had the ex- 
perience of England, which had 
undertaken an issue of war sav- 
ing certificates with very con- 








must not employ labor to produce 
unnecessary things in competi- 
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siderable success, and Congress 
was [Continued on page 559 











IN A RED CROSS CANTEEN 


PON a low 
platform a 
comedian, 
with red- 
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ishing nod to the 
pianist and burst 
into “Son Clairon,” 
the infantry bugle 





dened nose and 
plastered hair, his 
body squeezed gro- 
tesquely thin in a 
tailless dress coat 
and skin-tight 
trousers, grimaced 
and sang the ad- 
venturesome songs 
of the Paris “con- 
certs.” Beside him 
a pianist, whose 
head bobbed wild- 
ly over the key- 
board, plucked out 
the merry accom- 
paniments, now 
with an adroit 
pause in a verse and 
now with the mean- 
ingful emphasis of 








song which is 
known in the 
French camps from 
St. Quentin to Bel- 
fort. 

The opening bars 
brought a clatter 
of applause which 
the pianist an- 
swered with a se 
ries of laughing 
nods as he peeped 
over the piano at 
the singer. And as 
Bergeret caught up 
the hearts of the 
men they began to 
mark time to his 
notes, first with 
heads and hands, 
and finally with 








a strong, crashing 
chord. 

And below, looking up thru the gray 
haze of cigaret smoke that drifted 
above their long table, three hundred 
French soldiers, each with an Ameri- 
can flag stuck in his tunic, watched the 
singer with glistening eyes and rocked 
and roared in their mirth. They laughed 
at the battered silk hat on the back of 
his head, at the oily curl pasted on his 
forehead, at his spindly arms and legs 
and his too-big shoes. They nudged one 
another with rough jests. 

“Ohé, mon p’tiot—sss?—that’s the 
way you looked before you came into 
the army!” 

“So much the better—it’s the way 
you look now!” . 

They laughed at his songs with high, 
hearty laughter, and a hug of the near- 
est man or a prodigious slap on his 
back. When the comedian related, with 
many droll winks, just what happened 
when “Elle Bavardait Chez la Con- 
cierge,” they banged on the table until 
they almost wrecked it. That was too 
good! They must have that one over 
again! “Bis! Bis! Bis!” So he sang it 
from the very beginning and after each 
verse they all joined in the chorus— 
whether they knew it or not. For what 
mattered a few wrong notes? They were 
happy, their belts were tight, they 
liked the song—why not sing it? 
They’d be too busy to sing tomorrow. 

__ It was not easy to believe that these 
three hundred laughing men would be 
on the firing line within twenty-four 
hours. But here they were, from every 
arm of the military service, in the base- 
ment of the Gare du Nord, in Paris, 
awaiting the trains which would carry 
them back to the front and all its grim 
business of war. The canteen is open 
all the time, for there are seven trains 
a day from that station to take the men 
back to the front, but Thursday is the 
gala night. 

With a singular sort of timidity, yet 
noisy in their heavy, hob-nailed boots, 
the first of these “poilus” had come to 
the canteen as early as half-past eight 


A little band of refugees—old men, old women and wornout mothers with timid children 


o’clock. They foun? that the long, nar- 
row, low-ceiled room—once a luggage 
repository—had been transformed for 
them. A white-covered table, flanked by 
benches end to end, ran its entire 
length. Set out upon this were a regi- 
ment of “pinard” bottles—the red wine 
of the soldiers’ rations—and battery 
after battery of sliced sausage and war 
bread and great mugs for coffee. Over- 
head, from light to light, hung paper 
festoons of the tricolor and on every 
pillar the shield of the French Republic 
crested by a stand of the Allied flags 
with the American ensign and the Ge- 
neva Cross at the center. It was bright 
and cheerful and undeniably a pleasant 
place to come to before leaving Paris. 

This, and the repeated invitation, 
“Come, it’s all ready—sit anywhere you 
wish,” from Madame Courcol and the 
staff of Red Cross volunteers, soon had 
the soldiers slipping out of their dusty, 
worn accouterments and jostling one 
another shyly to the benches. The first 
squad was quick to discover the plat- 
form and the piano opposite the center 
of the table, and here the men crowded 
together, jesting themselves into ease. 

The “pinard,” the sausage and bread 
and innumerable cups of coffee went 
their inevitable way with a soul-cheer- 
ing swiftness. An invading army could 
have done no better. Then came the 
cigarets and the singing and the up- 
roars of laughter and applause. 

To aid in the godspeeding “on their 
way up again” of these already tried 
soldiers, many of the best known singers 
of the Paris “café-concerts” have volun- 
teered their services. The musical pro- 
gram was quite as informal as the sup- 
per and it began the moment the ciga- 
rets were lighted. Madame Courcol, in 
the gleaming white frock and nun-like 
headdress of the French war nurse, 
slipt away for an instant from the table, 
where she had been urging the men to 
eat “just one more sausage sandwich,” 
and waved a hand to Bergeret. He 
sprang upon the platform, gave a flour- 


their glasses, any- 
thing they could 
pick up, but never so loudly as to mar 
the song. It was that they could not sit 
still with the bugle calling to them. And 
when the song ended there was a hur- 
ricane of applause and then the rhyth- 
mical clapping in threes, which is the 
French for “What’s the matter with 
Bergeret? He’s all right.” 

In a_ well-timed moment between 
songs, a number of the canteen workers 
distributed among the men big basket 
loads of Red Cross “surprize bags.” 
These were just what their name im- 
plies, small sacks of bright-colored stuff, 
each containing a pipe, a packet of to- 
bacco, cigarets, soap, a wash-cloth, nee- 
dles and thread and pins and some but- 
tons on a string—by no means an un- 
welcome companion at the front. There 
was much joking among the men as they 
dove into their bags to discover what 
they held. 

There was no gainsaying the enjoy- 
ment of the men. It was a night of rare 
mirth for them; the singing of songs . 
they knew, the drolleries of their “con- 
cert” favorites—two hours of easy con- 
tentment and laughter. Yes, above alli, 
the laughter. 

And that is one side of the Thursday 
night canteen in the basement of the 
Gare du Nord. 


A’ the upper end of the long, bright 
room, where many of the soldiers 
had shouldered off their dusty gear as 
they shuffled in, an obscure, half-opened 
doorway gave entrance to another and 
much smaller gathering place. 

Thru this narrow opening, as the 
evening grew, the smoke of the count- 
less cigarets drifted in in a bluing mist, 
and with it all the mirth and clamor 
of the men. It bore the rollicking songs, 
the beat and ring of the piano, the up- 
roar of laughter and applause as. a 
tangible, pervading thing. It deepened 
the shadows on floor and wall—and on 
the faces of those who sat so still, so 
unconcerned upon the benches there. 

For these were a little band of ref- 
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ugees from Dunkerque; old men, old 
women and wornout mothers with timid, 
wondering children. They had straggled 
back from their war-ridden city—three 
hundred of them once in a single day— 
bound for “somewhere else in France” 
—anywhere that they might find a 
home-place and peace. That there were 
no young men among them is the war’s 
own story. 

Here they were, stopping to.set down 
their wearying packs, to have food and 
light and warmth—the North Sea winds 
are cold in autumn—to have such med- 
ical.care as they might require, to get 
good milk for their babies, and to rest 
for a night, for as many nights as they 
wished, before taking up their jour- 
neyings again. 

Nor was this all. At a high counter 
enclosing a bank of shelves just beyond 
their doorway, a “vestiaire” and his 
assistants were constantly on duty to 
supply them and their children with 
what they might need of stout shoes 
and stockings and underwear. The needs 
of many were pitiful. One woman, large 
and heavily built, had traveled all the 
way from Dunkerque, nearly a day’s 
journey it had been, in a pair of fancy 
evening slippers—a gift at starting—- 
into which she had not been able to get 
her heels. 


HE greatest surprize that awaits 
these refugees—and it’s all a sur- 
prize from beginning to end—is the gift 
to each mother of five francs for every 
child of hers with her. They do not 
quite understand this, nor even the ex- 
planation that it comes from an Ameri- 
can woman who is doing many things 
in humanity’s name in France. Life has 
been so hard for them that unusual and 
specific consideration, when all France 
is in need, seems to puzzle their tired 
heads and they just give it up. And on 
this Thursday night, when they had 
stumbled in upon the weekly canteen 
entertainment, there was the noise of 
music and laughter—of all things 
laughter! There had been no laughter 
in Dunkerque. 
In dingy mounds 
the room where 


along the walls of 


a dazed sort of silence. When they 
talked together it was in little groups 
in undertones. Many of them con- 
stantly glanced toward the narrow 
doorway as if they expected to see 
some one or something come in. The old 
women sat with their thin hands idle 
in their laps, their old men silent beside 
them. Only the children made noises as 
they crept inquisitively about, daring 
even to peep out at the tumult and 
laughing beyond. 

Suddenly from the back of the room 
came a shrill cry of complaint, the cry 
of a child. It made a loud, disturbing 
noise in that quiet room, but not a soul 
turned to see what it was all about. 
The mother, after futile efforts to quiet 
her baby, got up and with her two other 
children trailing after her skirts, began 
pacing up and down. 

There was as much of apology as 
distress upon her drawn face as she 
said to one of the Red Cross men at 
the doorway, hugging her dirty, noisy 
little bundle to her breast, “He doesn’t 
often cry like this. He’s tired.” 

When the man offered a bit of choco- 
late as a cureall, the child, a mite of 
two, turned about, gazed in silence at 
the sweet and reached for it. As the 
grimy little paw closed over it the 
mother looked up with a quick bright- 
ening of her eyes. 

“Thanks, Monsieur; that’s the first 
candy he’s ever had.” 

In sore straits most of the refugees 
come to the railway station. Few have 
more than a meager roll of clothing, a 
railway ticket and a dozen copper coins. 
Some have even less, with a brood of 
children into the bargain. One woman, 
and she was only forty-three years old, 
had seven daughters with her and the 
eldest daughter had her two children. 

“Where are we going? To the Midi, 
where it’s quiet and sunny. I’ve no 
husband any more. My daughter, here, 
her man is in a hospital at Bordeaux 
with a leg gone. He’ll come after a 
while. There must be a home ready for 
him by that time, you know, Monsieur.” 

A tremendous clamor in the big outer 
room cut her short. Hamel, of the “Petit 


Casino,” had come upon the platform 
and three hundred soldiers were de 
manding at the top of their lungs that 
he sing “Ils Ne Passeront Pas!’ the 
song which commemorates the cry of 
the defenders of Verdun in the red days 
of 1916. 

The woman with the many daughters 
must have heard the outburst and the 
beginning of the song. But she turned 
away from the doorway without the 
least interest in any of it and went back 
to her bench. So far as she was con- 
cerned, they had already passed! 


As soon as Hamel began, the great 

room was hushed. The soldiers sat 

in their places. Not a man moved. Then 

came the chorus: 

Ils n’pass’ront pas! 

On les aura, ils n’pass’ront pas! 

Nos poilus resolus sont trop braves. 

Les Francais n’s’ront jamais esclaves 

Les kg de Boch’s aux appetits cruel et 
as. 

Ils n’pass’ront pas! 

On les aura, ils n’pass’ront pas! 

Le succés est forcé pour nos armes, 

Francais oublions nos alarmes 

On les aura, 

Ils n’pass’ront pas!! 

The singer, with head aloft and hand 
out-flung, for one moment held them 
still. 

Ils n’pass’ront pas! 

It was the determination, the defi- 
ance, the very soul of France—their 
France! And with a mighty roar they 
rose to it—three hundred of them, sol- 
diers all—and the room semed quite too 
small to hold so prodigious a sound. The 
bottles and the bread-crusts danced 
upon the table. It was all Hamel could 
do to get to the second verse. Then came 
another outburst, and this time, and 
third also, the soldiers sang the chorus 
with him, shouting with one mighty 
voice the last line of it, which is spoken 
without accompaniment. It is a chal- 
lenge which stirs one to the heart. 

But the refugees in their little room 
were apart from it all, sitting in their 
bent groups and either talking in their 
endless undertones or staring, silent, at 
the floor. Two or three of the less timid 
children were play- 





they were gath- 
ered, lay such of 
their belongings as 
they had been able 
to cling to and 
carry away with 
them. These were 
mainly packs of 
clothing, and in the 
smoky dimness of 
the place, grew- 
somely suggestive 
of the distorted 
bundles that the 
brancardiers bear 
back out of No 
Man’s Land at 
night. 

Here the _ ref- 
ugees were having 
their big sausage 
sandwiches, their 
“pinard” and heer 
and coffee, but they 








ing about the table 
legs. 

Madame Cour- 
col, standing with 
the Red Cross 
squad at the end 
of the long room, 
glanced at her 
watch. 

“It’s all very 
wonderful, isn’t it?” 
she asked. “It’s 
good to send them 
up in that spirit. 
But we must get 
them out now, it’s 
half-past ten. We 
have our refugees 
to put to bed. Oh, 
yes, they sleep here 
in this big room 
every night after 
the soldiers have 








took them all in Looking up thru a gray haze of cigaret smoke three hundred poilus roared with mirth 


gone. [Continued 
on page 571 
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WORKING TOGETHER FOR GOOD | 


BY JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE 


FTER the Bible, the study of 
mankind is the most important 
and instructive pursuit for any 
one. The first step toward the 

accomplishment of this noble aim is to 
obtain a thoro knowledge of man, his 
springs of action, his yearnings and 
desires, his passions and emotions, his 
vices and temptations, and the argu- 
ments and motives, as well as the means 
that are best calculated to promote his 
spiritual progress. From this study of 
mankind we can derive the advantage 
of the habit of moderation in our judg- 
ment of human beings. 

This study is equally necessary to 
statesmen and lawyers as well as to 
ministers of the Gospel, to say nothing 
of other callings. The secret of O’Con- 
nell’s influence over the people of 
Ireland was that he had sprung from 
the peasantry, had lived among them, 
knew their grievances and aspirations. 
Napoleon, tho a poor shot, was the 
greatest general of his age. He said with 
truth of himself: “I know man.” Presi- 
dent Wilson, who now directs the des- 
tinies of our beloved country, is a man 
of strong faith, virility of soul, genuine 
charity, magnanimity of character. But 
no man is exempt from some of the 
imperfections incident to humanity. The 
public man who has never committed an 
error of judgment, or who was never 
betrayed into any delinquency, will 
hardly ever be credited with words or 
deeds worthy of being transmitted to 
posterity. 


I have lived a longer time than al- 
most any man now in public life. It 
must be very difficult for the present 
generation to reconstruct for them- 
selves the world into which I was born, 
things are so completely changed. The 
Napoleonic wars were still a living 
memory. Many people who were by no 
means old when I was a boy had seen 
General Washington, and when I was 
ten years old men who were as old then 
as I am now were fourteen years of age 
at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Slavery was in existence in 
the Southern states, and was to remain 
in existence until I was a grown man 
and a priest. Machinery was just com- 
ing into use, but nobody dreamed of the 
extent to which it would be employed 
later on. Electricity in all its uses was 
almost undreamed of. Men knew from 
the experiments f Benjamin Franklin 
that it might possibly be used, but the 
telegraph, telephon> and electric light 
had still to come. Railroads were a new 
invention. The Catholic Church, both in 
England and in this country, was a 
small and very deprest body. I was 
eleven years old when Newman became 
a Catholic. Those two great movements 
which were to spread Catholicism so 
marvelously thruout the English-speak- 
ing world—I mean the exodus of the 
Irish people after the famine and the 
entrance of a large body of Anglicans 
into the Catholic Church—were still to 
come. In short, I may say that when I 

















CARDINAL GIBBONS 


was a young man we were still living 
on the legacy of the eighteenth century. 

The inventions of the age have been 
beneficial by opening up new lands and 
by making transit easy and rapid, thus 
recalling some of the conditions which 
conduced to the original spread of the 
religion of Jesus. 

Being a genuine and world-wide re- 
ligion, Catholicism could not but come 
into contact with the powers in whi h 
rests the social authority. The Catholic 
Church, by her own constitution, is 
deeply sympathetic with our national 
life and all that it stands for. She has 
thrived in the atmosphere of liberty, 
that equal justice which is dealt out to 
all. She is the oldest historical and con- 
tinuous government on the earth, and it 
is no small index of the value of our in- 
stitutions and their durability that they 
make provision for the life and the 
work of so vast and so aged a society. 
It would also seem to show that, thru 
a long course of centuries, Catholicism 
held as its own genuine political teach- 
ings only such as were finally compati- 
ble with the most perfect and universal 
citizenship known to history. 


T the present time, during these days 

of the gravest problems that have 
ever weighed upon our American Gov- 
ernment, to achieve those ideals of jus- 
tice and humanity which compelled our 
entrance into the war, guided, as we 
are, by the sublime teachings of Chris- 
tianity, we have no other course open to 
us but that of obedience and devotion 
to our country. One may easily see 
the folly and grave disobedience of un- 
just and ill-tempered criticism of na- 
tional policies. We must bend our ef- 
forts to point out to our fellow men 
that they in all probability see the pres- 
ent situation from only one angle, 
whereas the Government sees it from 


every viewpoint, and is therefore aloné 
in the position to judge of the expedi- 
ency of national affairs. 

I say this because the Church is a 
bulwark of American democracy. It 
stands for law and order, for liberty, 
for social justice, for purity. It works 
for the loyal-observance of the Consti- 
tution and obedience to the Govern- 
ment. It seeks to make better citizens, 
to destroy civic corruption, to spread 
the doctrines of right living and right 
thinking. 

The time has come for all to think, 
to act, to work together. This means 
especially with reference to Capital and 
Labor. Reports come from time to time 
of dissatisfaction between employees 
and employers. 

Inspired by sincere affection for the 
hardy sons of toil, and with an earnest 
desire for their welfare, I address to 
them a few words. 


OUR country needs you, now more 

than ever. If Capital be in the 
wrong, please remember that wartime 
laws are in operation which amply pro- 
tect the workman from obvious injus- 
tice. I advise the worker to cultivate a 
spirit of industry and rely upon the 
sympathy of the President, whose heart 
is always with him. It would be a vast 
stride in the interests of peace and of 
the labor classes if the policy of arbi- 
tration were more fully availed of for 
the adjustment of disputes between em- 
ployers and employees. Many blessings 
would result from the adoption of this 
method; for, while strikes, as the name 
implies, are aggressive and destructive 
(and at the present time might affect 
the success to our arms and struggle), 
arbitration is conciliatory and con- 
structive. The result in the former case 
is determined by the weight of the 
purse, in the latter by the weight of the 
argument. 

The Catholic Church has always been 
the staunch, unwavering friend of the 
working classes. Ever since the Refor- 
mation, the relations between capita] 
and labor became more and more con- 
trary to the principles of the Gospel. 
so that eventually labor unions were 
recognized as lawful by the Holy See. 
The Saviour of mankind never con- 
ferred a greater_temporal blessing 
upon mankind than™by ennobling and 
sanctifying manual la d by res- 
cuing it from the stigma of dégradation 
which had been branded upén it. 

Do not let us forget that the Church 
has ever been the protector of free in- 
dustries, and as she has changed the 
absolute monarchies of the old Roman 
Empire and indeed the later mon- 
archies of the middle ages, as she 
changed the Roman Insula generally 
with its hordes of slaves into the me- 
dieval town, so now would she enfran- 
chise the working classes. 

Obedience is not an act of servility 
we pay to man, but an act of homage 
we pay to God. 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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As you look down tonight 


What is it that you see 
And her great agony? 


Your own Gethsemane? 








Oh little Christ, why do you sigh 


On breathless France, on bleeding France, 
And all her dreadful plight? 

What bows your childish head so low? 
What turns your cheek so white? 


Oh little Christ, why do you moan, 
In mourning France, in martyred France, 


Does she recall your own dark day, 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN FRANCE 


BY JESSIE FAUSET 


What guerdon is in store 


For gallant France, for glorious France, 


And all her valiant corps? 


“Behold I live, and France, like me, 


Shall live for evermore.” 


Oh little Christ, why do you weep, 
Why flow your tears so sore 

For pleading France, for praying France, 
A suppliant at God’s door? 

“God sweetened not my cup,” you say, 
“Shall He for France do more?” 


Oh little Christ, what can this mean, 
Why must this horror be 

For fainting France, for faithful France, 
And her sweet chivalry? 

“T bled to free all men,” 
“France bleeds to keep men free.” 


Oh little, lovely Christ—you smile! 


you say, 














WHAT RUSSIA WANTS 


HE Russian Revolution was in- 
terpreted as promising a more 
effective prosecution of the war. 
This was the correct interpreta- 
tion, emphasized in all the official state- 
ments issued by the leaders of the Rev- 
olution of March. The Tsar was over- 
thrown so easily because the country 
was in danger, and he had been unable 
to unite the country for defense. It was 
thought that the “internal enemy”— 
German intrigue—had been defeated 
by the Revolution, “Now we must, now 
at last we can defeat the external en- 
emy,” was one of the slogans of the 
Revolution during the first period. 
But the Revolution also represented 
the revision of everything—of all in- 
stitutions, of all social values, and also 
of war aims. Only a few months before 
the Revolution the Russian Government 
had announced in the Duma the Allies’ 
agreement that Russia take possession 
of Constantinople at the final settle- 
ment. At that time the attitude among 
most liberals, both in and outside Rus- 
sia, was favorable to this acquisition of 
territory by Russia. One recognized 
Russia’s need of an outlet. Also one 
felt that the Turks had at last forfeited 
any right to a place in Europe, ruling 
over Christians, and that this strategic 
position should be taken from them. 
Professor Milyoukov, the first Foreign 
Minister of Revolutionary Russia, was 
a strong champion of Russia’s claim to 
Constantinople. The majority of his 
party, the latgest and strongest liberal 
party of Russia, supported their leader 
on this point. As Foreign Minister in 
the new Provisional Government, Mil- 
youkov. emphasized this claim, and he 
announced that the new Russia would 
consider itself bound to its allies under 
the treaty obligations entered into by 
the Government of Nicholas II. 
This public, official announcement of 
attitude toward existing obligations was 
necessary. But it naturally raised the 


BY SAMUEL N. HARPER 








Professor Harper’s interpretation of 
the Russian revolution, begun in The 
Independent of December 15, is based 
on an unusually thoro knowledge of 
the situation and its background. He 
was sent to Russia in 1916 by the 
University of Chicago to carry on re- 
search work for the department of 
Russian language and institutions. 
Since his return to this country Pro- 
fessor Harper has been translator for 
the missions sent to Russia by the 
American Government—TuHE EDITOR 




















question: What exactly are these ob- 
ligations? The more radical Socialists 
demanded the publication of all trea- 
ties. The abolition of secret diplomacy 
has often been urged, and by many 
serious and responsible thinkers. Here 
was an attempt to put into actual prac- 
tise a theory so frequently advocated. 
But could such a step be taken at that 
particular moment? Milyoukov did not 
believe that it could, and he refused to 
demand of the Allies that they throw 
their cards on the table. Milyoukov was 
the man who had exposed the German 
intrigue that was permeating the old 
Government and many fields of Rus- 
sian life. He knew that this intrigue 
had not been completely eliminated. The 
demand that the cards be thrown on 
the table was an honest appeal in the 
case of many who supported it. It could 
not be complied with under existing 
circumstances. Milyoukov believed that 
the Germans would be able to take an 
unfair advantage of such a step. 

In order to show that they were sin- 
cere the Socialists of Russia demanded 
that Russia relinquish all claim to Con- 
stantinople, and free the Allies of any 
promise they had made to the former 
Russian Government with regard to Con- 
stantinople. Milyoukov issued an official 


statement, which seemed to indicate 
that Russia had definitely given up her 
century-long aspiration to control this 
outlet. This announcement, tho some- 
what vague and open to a broader in- 
terpretation, was a blow to many Rus- 
sians, who understood it as a definite 
and final relinquishment. One writer 
compared the act to the refusal of a 
drink by a man dying from thirst. For 
these Russians had thought that it was 
clear to every one, especially to all 
Russians, that Russia required this out- 
let. But one must interpret the desire 
to give up all claim to Constantinople in 
terms of the Revolution. It indicated 
first of all a desire to terminate the 
war—victoriously of course—as early 
as possible, so that the conquests of 
the Revolution could be consolidated 
and its fruits enjoyed. In the second 
place it was a statement of the unself- 
ish, non-imperialistic aims of the new, 
revolutionary Russia. Finally, perhaps 
the German intrigue, still at work in 
Russia, had a hand in this matter. 


THE PEACE FORMULA 


DER the pressure brought to bear 

by the Socialists, Milyoukov resigned. 
The Socialists continued to insist on a 
definite and public formulation of the 
war aims of the Allies, in order to 
eliminate any possibility of secret treaty 
obligations. After the resignation of 
Milyoukov. a coalition government was 
formed including a group, tho a minor- 
ity, of Socialists with the Socialist Ker- 
ensky transferred to the more impor- 
tant ministry of war. This second Pro- 
visional Government. issued a state- 
ment, in which the Russian formule, 
“No annexations and no contributions,” 
appeared for the first time in an offi- 
cial document. For weeks, in fact al- 
most from the first days of the Revolu- 
tion, this expression had been used and 
discussed in [Continued on page 568 
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WHEN SAILORS STAND UP FOR THE STARS AND STRIPES 
This flag, photographed from a naval biplane, is made by ten thousand recruits at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
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WHERE THE “IMO” AND “MONT BLANC” COLLIDED 
This photograph, taken from the Halifar side, shows the immediate effects o} 
the explosion which was felt for a radius of sixty miles and caused the death 
of about two thousand people. The “Mont Blanc” is buried under the debris 
in the foreground and the Belgian relief ship is lying on the opposite shore 


UNL OF FOUR THOUSAND HOMES 
This house fared better than most. It stands high 
on the hill and a group of women were there watch- 
ing the burning boats when the eaplosion came 


THE BREAD LINE OF HALIFAX REFUGEES 


Twenty-five thousand people suddenly deprived of their homes had to be fed and cared for by the city authorities of Halifax. A relief 
depot was established in the Armory where those who could came for supplies. The children above are provisioning their families 
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IN HALIFAX 
A blizzard increased the horrors of the Hali- 
faw disaster by hindering the work of res- 
cuers, delaying relief trains and adding bitter 
cold and snow to the sufferings of the home- 
less. Sie hundred army tents were hurriedly 
pitched on the city common to give what 
little shelter they could to the survivors 
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PREMIER BORDEN WATCHING THE RESCUE WORK 
Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Canada, is at the extreme right of this photo- 
graph, which shows a group of the rescuers who are still recovering bodies from the 
Halifaw ruins. Canadian soldiers and American “Jackies” aided by citizen volunteers 
have done most of the work of digging in the mass of wreckage for victims of the 
explosion. In one schoolhouse where there were five hundred and fifty children only 
seven escaped. One of the miracles was the rescue of a little child and a puppy, who 
were found, both uninjured, in a room, the walls of which. had remained intact, altho 
the rest of the house had collapsed. They had been there two whole days without food. 
The child, snuggled up close to the dog, was near exhaustion from cold, hunger and fear 
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THE DEVASTATED DISTRICT OF RICHMOND 


More utterly demolished than any section of Belgium or France, this two mile area was shattered by the explosion and then swept by 
fire. T'he people in their homes were either crushed under the debris or were burned to death, almost without a chance of escape 
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CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


A Popular Explanation of Recent Progress in Chemical Industries 
BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
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PLASTICS AND ELASTICS 


N my last article I told how Alfred 

Nobel cut his finger and daubing 

it over with collodion was led to 

the discovery of high explosive 
dynamite. I remarked that the first part 
of this process—the hurting and the 
healing of the finger—might happen to 
anybody but not everybody would be 
led to discovery thereby. That is true 
enough, but we must not think that the 
Swedish chemist was the only observant 
man in the world. About this same time 
a young man in Albany, named John 
Wesley Hyatt, got a sore finger and re- 
sorted to the same remedy and was led 
to as great a discovery. His father was 
a blacksmith and his education was 
confined to what he could get at the 
seminary of Eddytown, New York, be- 
fore was sixteen. At that age he set out 
for the West to make his fortune. He 
made it, but after a long, hard strug- 
gle. His trade of typesetter gave him 
a living in Illinois, New York or wher- 
ever he wanted to go, but he was nyt 


However, he did not strike to 
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content with his wages or his hours. Mr. Backeland invented velow and bakelite 








can jungle was getting scarcer, es- 
pecially elephants having tuskg more 
than 27/16 inches in diameter. The 


“raising of elephants is not an industry 


that promises as quick returns as rais- 
ing chickens or Belgian hares. To make 
a ball having exactly the weight, color 
and resiliency to which billiard players 
have become accustomed seemed an im- 
possibility. Hyatt tried compressed 
wood, but while he did not succeed in 
making billiard balls he did build up 
a profitable busness in stamped check- 
ers and dominoes. 

Setting type in the way they did it 
in the sixties was hard on the hands. 
And if the skin got worn thin or broken 
the dirty lead type were liable to in- 
fect the fingers. One day in 1863 
Hyatt, finding his fingers were getting 
raw, went to the cupboard where was 
kept the “liquid cuticle” used by the 
printers. But when he got there he 
found it was bare, for the vial had 
tipped over—you know how easily they 
tip over—and the collodion had run out 
and solidified on the shelf. Pos- 





reduce his hours or increase his 
wages. On the contrary, he in- 
creased his working time and 
used it to increase his income. 
He spent his nights and Sun- 
days in making billiard balls, 
not at all the sort of thing you 
would expect of a young man 
of his Christian name. But 
working with billiard balls is 
more profitable than playing 
with them—tho that is not the 
sort of thing you would expect 
a man of my surname to say. 
Hyattt had seen in the papers 
an offer of a prize of $10,000 for 
the discovery of a satisfactory 
substitute for ivory in the mak- 
ing of billiard balls and he set 
out to get that prize. I don’t 
know whether he ever got it or 
not, but I have in my hand a 
newly published circular an- 
nouncing that Mr. Hyatt has 
now perfected a process for 
making billiard balls “better 
than ivory.” Meantime he has 
turned out several hundred 
other inventions, many of them 
much more useful and profitable, 
but I imagine that he takes less 
satisfaction in any of them than 
he does in having solved the 
problem that he undertook fifty 
years ago. 

The reason for the prize was 
that the game on the billiard 
table was getting more popular . 








sibly Hyatt was annoyed, but 
if so he did not waste time rag- 
ing around the office to find out 
who tipped over that bottle. In- 
stead he pulled off from the 
wood a bit of the dried film as 
big as the thumb nail and ex- 
amined it with that “ ’satiable 
curtiosity,” as Kipling calls it, 
which is characteristic of the 
born inventor. He found it tough 
and elastic and it occurred to 
him that it might be worth 
$10,000. It turned out to be 
worth many times that. 

. Collodion, as I have explained 
in previous articles, is a solu- 
tion in ether and alcohol of gun- 
cotton (otherwise known as pyr- 
oxylin or nitro-cellulose), which 
is made by the action of nitric 
acid on cotton. Hyatt tried mix- 
ing the collodion with ivory pow- 
der, also using it to cover balls 
of the necessary weight and sol- 
idity, but they did not work very 
well and besides were explosive. 
A Colorado saloon keeper wrote 
in to complain that one of the 
billiard players had touched a 
ball with a lighted cigar, which 
set it off and every man in the 
room had drawn his gun. 

The trouble with the dissolved 
guncotton was that it could not 
be molded. It did not swell and 
set; it merely dried up and 
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shrank. When the solvent evap- 


Electrical fiwtures and other objects made of bakelite orated [Continued on page 558 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Grorck M. Conan—New York is all 
right. 

Irvin S. Cops—I am an abandoned 
farmer. 

Joun D. RocKEFELLER, Jz.—God always 
keeps his promises. 

CaRDINAL GrBsons — The 
mightier than the sword. 

Davin Liorp Grorce—Of the submarine 
I have no longer any fear. 

Kate Dovcias Wicc1n—Armies are not 
recruited from boarding houses. 

Preston M. Notan—The big things of 
life are never done by a fussy man. 

Secretary McApoo—Uncle Sam is the 
best debtor on the face of God’s earth. 

Lapy Durr-Gorpon—I have seen a dia- 
mond tiara worn with a badly cut gown. 

AMBASSADOR JUSSERAND—Long live the 
generous United States, the friend to 
France. 

Dr. CHartes BE. Jerrerson—Without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission 
of sins. ; 

Wititarp WattTtEs—TI never knew how 
small the world was till I put my arms 
around it. 

Bry Sunpay—Charlie Chaplin, with 
his cane and mustache, is worth the $600,- 
000 he gets. 

Ex1nv Root—So long as military au- 
tocracy continues, democracy is not safe 
from attack. 

CHANCELLOR J. H. Krrxranp—Young 
ladies have no longer any right to wear 
silks and satins. 

Ep. Howe—The name of Ty Cobb does 
not appear in Who’s Who in America, 
What do you know about that? 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD—It is a fact 
that prosperous merchants in Berlin be- 
fore the war had seven meals a day. 

Winston CHurRcHILI—We have become 
the most conservative of the nations of the 
—— world, we once were the most radi- 


needle is 


Ex-AMBASSADOR MorcENTHAU — There 
are less than one hundred men in America 
= are capable of thinking internation- 

y. 

GaBRIELLE D’ANNUNZIO — Yesterday 
America was a great material mass blinded 
by wealth, today it is a spiritual glory, ar- 
dent and militant. 

GrorcE Bernarp SHAw—Do not sup- 
pose you are fighting to punish the Ger- 
mans for being wicked. They are wicked, 
being human, but no wickeder than you. 

JANETTE Y. Norton—In sstuffing a 
chicken it should not be filled to the burst- 
ing point as the dressing will swell and if 
it bursts it gives a most untidy appearance 
to the fowl. 

Davm Betasco—The women who have 
come under my direction and listened well 
with their eyes have invariably been the 
ones who have climbed to the hight of their 
profession. 

CHANCFLLOR VON HeERTLING—The Ger- 
man Government is not autocratic and the 
experiences of the last three years have 
not shown that the democratic system is 
preferable. 

Wriu1am T. Hornapay—Germany now 
resembles a rat in a pit—furious from 
countless defeats, insane with baffled hate 
and rage and wild with a fearful certainty 
of her finish. 


Austin Harrison—If Alsace-Lorraine 
is ultimately handed over to France, we 
shall have to maintain conscription, and 
probably an army of at least 500,000 men 
permanently in France, ready for all emer- 
gencies. 


Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD—The bodies of 
the men killed in the war, if laid head to 
heel, would reach from New York to San 
Francisco, from San Francisco back to 
New York, and back again as far as Kan- 
sas City. 
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Safeguarding the 
Publics Health 


OUR thousand workers 

are employed and three 
hundred and eighty-three 
yards maintained by the 
PullmanCompanythrough- 
out the country, for the 
cleaning of the cars, and 
stocking them with fresh 


supplies. 


At the end of every trip 
all seats and cushions are 
unlimbered, and every 
cranny is vacuum cleaned. 
Mattresses, blankets and 
pillows are hung in the 
open air and sunlight. All 
used linen is removed and 
fresh linen neatly stocked; 
water coolers are sterilized 
with steam; the washrooms 
are cleansed with disin- 
fectant solution. 

At frequent intervals 
carpets are removed and 
renovated and the mono- 


lithic floor thoroughly 
scrubbed; the walls and 
ceilings are washed with 
soap and watcr. The 
polished steel interior of 
a Pullman is easily kept 
clean, and cannot shelter 
germs. Thorough fumiga- 
tion is given every car 


regularly. 


The laundering of bed 
linen and blankets is done 
according to the most 
exacting standards; the 
smallest permanent stain 
or scorching causes them 
to be discarded. Mattresses, 
pillows, and all upholstery 
are frequently emptied and 
their contents renovated. 


There is probably no 
other public place where 
health and cleanliness are 
more vigilantly guarded 
than in the Pullman car. 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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it left a wrinkled, shriveled, horny 
film, satisfactory to the surgeon but 
not to the man who wanted to make 
balls and hairpins and knife han- 
dles out of it. In England Alexander 
Parkes began working on the problem 
in 1855 and stuck to it for ten years be- 
fore he, or rather his backers, gave up. 
He tried mixing in various things to 
stiffen up the pyroxylin. Of these cam- 
phor, which he tried in 1865, worked 
the best, but since he used castor oil to 
soften the mass articles made of “parke- 
sine” did not hold up in all weathers. 

Another Englishman, Daniel Spill, an 
associate of Parkes, took up the prob- 
lem where he had dropt it and turned 
out a better product, “xylonite,” tho 
still sticking to the idea that castor oil 
was necessary to get the two solids, the 
guncotton and the camphor, together. 

But Hyatt, hearing that camphor 
could be used and not knowing enough 
about what others had done to follow 
their false trails, simply mixt his cam- 
phor and guncotton together without 
any solvent and put the mixture in a 
hot press. The two solids dissolved one 
another and when the press was opened 
there was a clear, solid, homogeneous 
block of—what he named—“celluloid.” 
The problem was solved and in the sim- 
plest imaginable way. Tissue paper. 
that is, cellulose, is treated with nitric 
acid in the presence of sulfuric acid. 
The nitration is not carried so far as 
to produce the gvncotton used in ex- 
plosives but only far enough to make a 
soluble nitrocellulose or pyroxylin. This 
is pulped and mixt with half the quan- 
tity of camphor, prest into cakes and 
dried. If this mixture is put into steam- 
heated molds and subjected to hydraulic 
pressure it takes any desired form. The 
process remains essentially the same as 
was worked out by the Hyatt brothers 
in the factory they set up in Newark 
in 1872 and some of their original ma- 
chines are still in use. But this protean 
plastic takes innumerable forms and 
almost as many names. Each factory 
has its own secrets and lays claim to 
peculiar merits. The fundamental prod- 
uct itself is not patented, so trade names 
are copyrighted to protect the product. 
I have already mentioned three, “parke- 
sine,” “xylonite” and “celluloid,” and 
I may add, without exhausting the list 
of species belonging to this genus, “vis- 
coloid,” “lithoxyl,” “fiberloid,” “coral- 
ine,” “eburite,” “pulveroid,” “ivorine,”’ 
“pergamoid,” “duroid,” “ivortus,” “crys- 
talloid,” “transparene,” “litnoid,” “pe- 
troid,” “pasbosene,” “cellonite” and 
“pyralin.” The last, manufactured by 
the Dupont de Nemours Company, has 
become as well known as Hyatt’s orig- 
inal “celluloid.” 

Celluloid can be given any color or 
colors by mixing in aniline dyes or me- 
tallic pigments. The color may be con- 
fined to the surface or to the interior or 
pervade the whole. If the nitrated tissue 
paper is bleached the celluloid is trans- 
parent or colorless. In that case it is 
necessary to add an antacid such as 
urea to prevent its getting yellow or 
opaque. To make it opaque and less in- 
flammable oxides or chlorides of zinc. 
aluminum, magnesium, etc., are mixt in. 


Without going into the question of 
their variations and relative merits we 
may consider the advantages of the 
pyroxylin plastics in general. Here we 
have a new substance, the product of 
the creative genius of man, and there- 
fore adaptable to his needs. It is hard 
but light, tough but elastic, easily made 
and tolerably cheap. Heated to the boil- 
ing point of water it becomes soft and 
flexible. It can be turned, carved, 
ground, polished, bent, prest, stamped, 
molded or blown. To make a block of 
any desired size simply pile up the 
sheets and put them in a hot press. To 




















A few of the things made of condensite 


get sheets of any desired thickness, sim- 
ply shave them off the block. To make 
a tube of any desired size, shape or 
thickness squirt out the mixture thru a 
ring-shaped hole or roll the sheets 
around a hot bar. Cut the tube into 
sections and you have rings to be shaped 
and stamped into box bodies or napkin 
rings. Print words or pictures on a cel- 
luloid sheet, put a thin transparent 
sheet over it and weld them together, 
then you have something like the horn 
book of our ancestors, but better. 
Nowadays such things as celluloid 
and pyralin can be sold under their own 
name, but in the early days the arti- 
ficial plastics, like every new thing. 
had to resort to camouflage, a very hu- 
miliating expedient since in some cases 
they were better than the material they 
were forced to imitate. Tortoise shell, 
for instance, cracks, splits and twists. 
but a “tortoise shell” comb of celluloid 
looks as well and lasts better. Horn 
articles are limited to size of the 
ceratinous appendages that can be 
borne on the animal’s head, but an im- 
itation of horn can be made of any 
thickness by wrapping celluloid sheets 
about a cone. Ivory, which also has a 
laminated structure, may be imitated 
by rolling together alternate white 
opaque and colorless translucent sheets. 
Some of the sheets are wrinkled in or- 


der to produce the knots and irregv- 
larities of the grain of natural ivory. 
Man’s chief difficulty in all such work 
is to imitate the imperfections of na- 
ture. His whites are too white, his sur- 
faces are too smooth, his shapes are too 
regular, his products are too pure. 

The precious red coral of the Medi- 
terranean can be perfectly imitated by 
taking a cast of a coral branch and 
filling in the mold with celluloid of the 
same color and hardness. The clear lus- 
ter of amber, the dead black of ebony, 
the cloudiness of onyx, the opalescence 
of alabaster, the glow of carnelian— 
once confined to the selfish enjoyment 
of the rich—are now within the reach of 
every one, thanks to this chameleon ma- 
terial. Mosaics may be multiplied in- 
definitely by laying together sheets and 
sticks of celluloid, suitably cut and col- 
orded to make up the picture, fusing 
the mass, and then, shaving off thin 
layers from the end. That chef 
d’euvre of the Venetian glass makers, 
the Battle of Isus, from the House of 
the Faun in Pompeii, can be reproduced 
as fast as the machine can shave them 
off the block. And the tesserae do not 
fall out like those you bought on the 
Rialto. 

The process thus does for mosaics, 
ivory and coral what printing does for 
pictures. It is a mechanical multiplier 
and only by such means can we ever 
attain to a state of democratic luxury. 
The product, in cases where the imita- 
tion is accurate, is equally valuable ex- 
cept to those who delight in thinking 
that coral insects, Italian craftsmen 
and elephants have been laboring for 
years to put a trinket into their hands. 
The Lord may be trusted to deal with 
such selfish souls according to their 
deserts. 

But it is very low praise for a syn- 
thetic product that it can pass itself 
off, more or less acceptably, as a nat- 
ural product. If that is all we could do 
without it. It must be an improvement 
in some respects on anything to be found 
in nature or it does not represent a 
real advance. So celluloid and its con- 
geners are not confined to the shapes 
of shell’ and coral and crystal, or to the 
grain of ivory and wood and horn, the 
colors of amber and amethyst and lapis 
lazuli, but can be given forms and text- 
ures and tints that were never known 
before 1869. 

Let me see now, have I mentioned all 
the uses of celluloid? Oh, no, there are 
handles for canes, umbrellas, mirrors 
and brushes, knives, whistles, toys, 
blown animals, card cases, chains, 
charms, brooches, badges, bracelets, 
rings, book bindings, hairpins, cam- 
paign buttons, cuff and collar buttons, 
cuffs, collars and dickies, tags, cups. 
knobs, paper cutters, picture frames. 
chessmen, pool balls, ping pong balls. 
piano keys, dental plates, masks for 
disfigured faces, penholders, eyeglass 
frames, goggles, playing cards—and 
you can carry on the list as far as you 
like. 

Celluloid has its disadvantages. You 
may mold, you may color the stuff as 
you will, the scent of the camphor will 
cling around ([Continued on page 562 
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FINANCING THE WAR 
(Continued from page 548) 


asked to authorize something similar to 
the English issue. The legislation was con- 
tained in the last Liberty Loan Bill. The 
Secretary is authorized to issue War Sav- 
ings Certificates, and it is provided that 
they shall not exceed an amount of $2,000,- 
000,000 ; that they shall run for five years 
and that no person may hold over $1000. 
The rest is left to the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

The plan which has been devised and 
which has met with the Secretary’s ap- 
proval is going to offer to the American 
people, I believe, the simplest form for sav- 
ings that was ever presented to a people; 
and certainly none was ever presented with 
a stronger security, for it is the obligation 
of the United States that is being offered. 
The plan is to sell the obligation in the 
form of a large stamp which will be at- 
tached to a certificate. The value of the 
obligation is measured by the number of 
the stamps that are attached in the twenty 
places on the certificate, and there are 
places for twenty stamps of this series of 
1918 War Savings stamps. The maturity 
of all of these will be five years from the 
first of January. The price at which it will 
be sold will vary, increasing each month. 
For the advance sale in December and for 
the month of January the price is $4.12, 
and it advances during the year a penny 
each month so that in next December it is 
$4.23. Now the average price at which 
these stamps are sold, if calculated at 4 
per cent compound interest quarterly, will 
amount to $5 at the end of the period, and 
that is what will be given in redemption 
of the stamps on the first of January, 1923. 

When the purchaser buys his first stamp, 
he is given this certificate, his name and 
address inscribed on it and the stamp at- 
tached to the first place on the certificate. 
He now has got the incentive to go on to 
fill this by putting twenty stamps on the 
remaining spaces, the value of which at 
maturity is $100. But whether he puts any 
more stamps on or not, all his rights are 
the same. That is to say for each stamp he 
holds at maturity he will receive $5. But if 
in the exigencies of life it is necessary for 
him to get his money before the date of 
maturity the Government offers to give it 
to him. He can get it at any post office in 
the United States on ten days’ notice. The 
price at which the Government will redeem 
is printed on the certificate, a rising price 
each month, so that the small investor is 
put in the situation of owning a security 
that cannot go down. 

Now that is going to raise, I think, 
$2,000,000,000. That is pretty important, 
but it does not look as important as it used 
to, because we are growing used to these 
billion dollar units. But I believe that is 
one of the least important of three things 
that it is going to do. More important than 
the $2,000,000,000 is the habit of thrift 
which this is going to instil into this 
spendthrift people. These stamps are going 
to be the easiest article to buy in the 
United States, and I cannot but believe this 
system will strongly tend to build up habits 
of thrift. 

But that is not the most important 
thing. The most important thing is to win 
this war, and to do this we have got to get 
into the minds of the people that they must 
save; that the war is going to be financed 
out of the savings of the future; that it is 
going to be won in the workshops by the 
industries, and that they must be relieved 
from doing unnecessary things. This is the 
great lesson that I believe these War Sav- 
ings Certificates will carry to the whole 
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Hosiery 
and Neckwear 


at McCutcheon’s 


Fancy Silk Hose, vertical or circular Stripes. 
or Richelieu rib. Some with cotton tops and soles. 
Colors: Purple, Copenhagen, Navy, Emerald, Cham- 
pagne, Red, and Gold. Also plain Black Silk, and 
Black and White Stripes. Special, $1.15 a pair. 


Black Lisle, medium weight, 4oc a pair. 


Cottons, medium weight, Black or White, regular 
and out sizes, 50c a pair. 


Colored Silk Hose, all the new shades, $1.50 a pair. 
Black Silk Hose, $1.15, 1.25, 1.75 to 3.00 a pair. 


Golf Hose, plain White, colored Clocks, $1.95 a pair. 
White ribbed, colored Clocks, $1.75 and 2. 50 a pair. 


English Golf Hose, plain tops, Plaid boots, $3.95. 




























Reg. Trade-Mark 


Plain 


Neckwear 
Collar and Cuff Sets of imitation Filet Lace, $1.00. 


Stocks and Jabots of Net, and Net trimmed with 
Lace, $1.00, 1.25, 1.75, 3.95. Real Filet Lace Stock 
and Jabot, $8.95, 12.95 up to 22.50. 


A new importation of French Neckwear, consisting of 
fine Collars, Collar and Cuff Sets, Guimpes, etc., at 
moderate prices, are being shown. 


Orders by mail given special attention. 
latest catalogue. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts. New York 


Send for our 


0 





HIGH CLASS ASSISTANCE for writers, speakers, 


club-women, debaters, 
Outlines, briefs, research. Reasonable rates. BUREAU 
OF RESEARCH, 318 East 5th Street, New Albany, Ind. 





Show the Xmas Spirit ina big way for 


Salesmen—make a large and increasing income cee. Se 7 = % 


from the sale of policies and_renewals of our new | for children, students, business people. 
accident and health policy. Gives $6,000 accidental They save you $25 to $75 on your & 
death, $30 weekly accident benefit and $25 weekly | pure akes, t g built, 
sick benefit. The most liberal and attractive acci- pate cashed ond Funrantecd th same as new, 
dent and health policy ever written for $10.50, | ome Stores in ending once give PromP ¥ 
half amounts $5.50, standard forms approved by AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 

State Insurance Department. Agents are coining 
money. Send for particulars, experience unneces- 
sary. Insurance—P. O. Box 1107, N. Y. City. 











Send for catalogue 


339 Broadway, N. Y. 




















SAVE COAL 


Maintain an 
even temperature | 
In your home 


DARDS, uc. 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United 
States and transferred by Cable Code 
through our own correspondents in 
Europe and the British Colonies. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


We should all strictly adhere to the request 
of the United States Food Administration. 


TVCOS |: 
THE Bt ot 4 ERS 
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YAMANAKA 


254 and 680 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





A wide range of various 
vases and stands can be 
found in our galleries. , 























Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr, J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: ** Before 
completing the lessons, received 
} over $1,000 for manuscript sold 

to Woman's Home Companion, 
| kictorial Review, McCall’: 's and 
other leading magazines.’ 

Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. In all over One Hun- 
dred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 

Dr. Esenwein other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 

The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 






























Por 36 yeose we have been paying our customers 
the a. est returns consistent with conservative 
A] method 3s. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which wé can recommeud oftes the most tho 4 
investigation. Please ask for Loan List Ww. 71! 
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PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kan: 








MAINTAIN A NORMAL 
ean igpabebase IN YOUR HOME 
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people, and the measure in which that les- 
son is learned, the measure by which we 
release the workshops to the work of the 
war, will be the measure of our efficiency 
in fighting the war. 


This is becoming almost a war of me-| 


chanics, a war of instruments, a war in 
which there must be vast expenditures to 
accomplish what sometimes seems like a 
very small result. On the western front in 
ten consecutive days there was shot $90,- 
000,000 worth of shells—$9,000,000 a day 
for ten consecutive days. Now it is expendi- 
tures of that sort that will enable us to 
make an impression on that front, and to 
make an impression without the horrible 
loss of life that was incident to the first 
onslaught. 

Many will lose their lives, and as we 
learn that we will be willing to make sacri- 
fices, willing to furnish money and to re- 
lease the workmen in the shops to do the 
work of the war. We want economy in 
something more than money, too. That is 
to say, we want to refrain from expending 
brains, and experience and vision on un- 
necessary things, and center our attention 
on the war, on the problems arising out of 
the war, on future reconstruction after the 
war. These are the greatest problems that 
ever were presented to a human mind, and 
they demand all the brains, all the expe- 
rience, all the vision that any of us and all 
of us have got. We must center our atten- 
tion on these problems, try to do some- 
thing, try to help, but whatever we do let 
us not expend our abilities in criticism, 

Washington is not perfect I hardly need 
to say, but Washington is doing its best. 
If we are making sacrifices to provide 
the Government with money, if we are 
making sacrifices to leave the workshop for 
the work of the Government, I think we 
are entitled to efficiency from the Govern- 
ment, but we have no right to criticize un- 
less we know something about what we are 
criticizing. 

Just as the soldiers have got to 
be controlled and disciplined, this whole 
country has got to be controlled and dis- 
ciplined for this war. And if we come out 
of it disciplined in character, if we in some 
measure become a thrifty people, if we 
have a better understanding of our respon- 
sibilities, our responsibilities to society and 
the Government, we shall have learned a 
lesson that will pay in a large measure for 
the cost, whatever it is. 

New York City 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


good story is told of the late Carroll 
A iteent when he was a young man 

lately returned from Paris schooling, 
and facing the task of making the reputa- 
tion he presently achieved. He had taken 
his first studio in the Sherwood, then just 
completed. That building was erected by 
a man of wealth who had a liking for 
philanthropy and a taste for art, but also 
an irresistible temptation to make money. 
It was an attractive building, for the stu- 
dios were well designed and remarkably 
cheap; and it was quickly filled with young 
artists—many of them now celebrated— 
among whom the genial proprietor made 
constant visits of fatherly acquaintance. As 
the end of the first year approached he 
began to say confidentially to this and that 
artist that he especially liked his work, 
and, quite “on the quiet,” would give him 
$100 for an example of it. So Beckwith 
and others happily painted and delivered 
excellent paintings, which were promptly 
paid for; whereupon every man found his 
rent for the next year raised by exactly 


| $100—and the cats came out of their bags. 








ARE YOU AN 


ORDINARY PERSON? 


[F so you will wait until some 
one wheedles you into buy- 
ing necessary insurance, or you 
will go without and suffer. 


I do not solicit or sell insurance; 
but I tell my clients where they 
can get just what they want and 
need in the best market. All 
forms of insurance considered 
by an expert who is also a 
practical insurance man. 


If you are an UNUSUAL PERSON 


you may seek my services. 


GEORGE CLARKE COX, Ph.D. 
Insurance Adviser 
Room 1502, 115 Broadway, N. Y: 
Tel. Rector 3844 

























BosTon 
Hote. Lenox 














Almost the first thing you see is 
the welcoming sign of The 
Lenox, Boston’s social center. 
Near everything worth while. 
Three minutes’ walk from the 
Back Bay stations and con- 
venient to all Cheaters. 

L. C. Prior, Managing Director 



















COLEMAN 
HOUSE 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 


A ent Hotel with an 
unobstructed view of the 
Boardwalk and Ocean. 
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New England Folks 


ROMLEY NEIGHBORHOOD, by 

Alice Brown, is surely one of the best 
American novels of the year. First of all 
it is an interesting story about people 
whose personalities are presented with 
homely and convincing simplicity and 
truth. Moreover it has the strong local 
flavor that gives a book the background 
and atmosphere of reality. No reader of 
the book needs the information given in 
the first chapter, that Bromley is a country 
neighborhood in a part of New England 
that looks back upon pure English tradi- 
tions. It is all plainly told in the blood 
and sinew of the story itself, in the char- 
acters and their ideals and behavior. And 
yet the characters are not mere New Eng- 
land types. They are individuals also. 
Thomas Neale, who grimly orders his fam- 
ily to bed every night with the phrase “a 
hard day tomorrow” typifies the harsh and 
forbidding qualities of New England, but 
he is a real farmer—not simply a type. 
Mary Neale, his wife, represents the best 
in New England character, but she is a 
real human being with faults and dignity 
and little personal ways of her own to 
which we become accustomed. As we read 
the book, too, we feel that the behavior 
of these characters is inevitable, since they 
are what they are. We understand why 
Ellen marries the wrong lad and then re- 
fuses to live with him and why she learns 
too late which lad she loves. We under- 
stand why Miss Brown does not leave her 
lovers in each other’s arms in the last chap- 
ter and why she gives them, instead of a 
fictional felicity, the thing life always 
gives, a vista of struggle and discipline in 
the quest of beauty and truth. 


Bromley Ne‘ghborhood, by Alice Brown. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Under Fire 


F all the great mass of war literature— 

poems, diaries, essays, letters and 
novels—one wonders how many will be read 
fifty years from now by a generation for 
whom, unlike us, each slight detail of the 
war has not a poignant personal interest. 
Under Fire, the Story of a Squad, by Henri 
Barbusse, will make, one may venture to 
prophesy, even better reading fifty years 
hence than it does now. On its spacious 
canvas the picture of war—war stripped 
of its romance and fiery exaltation, war 
with its. mud and filth and cold and ver- 
min, its unspeakably dreary monotony and 
its endless misery of rain—is too cruelly 
unsparing to be read with mere enjoyment. 
We are almost too near the horror for a 
cool appreciation of the art. The book is 
written from the viewpoint of the poilu— 
the stoical, dirt-caked, heroic, common sol- 
dier. It has the vast scope of a novel by 
Victor Hugo, including in its panorama the 
whole complex and varied organism of the 
armies, and the wide ruined stretches of 
the battlefields of France. Yet the expe- 
riences of each member of the squad are 
told with intimate and touching detail. 
Every phrase of that agonized and magni- 
ficent existence becomes familiar to us— 
their discomforts, their pitiful planning, 
only too often disappointed, for dry shelter 
and decent food during their next “rest”; 
their quarrels and grumbling, their simple 


and yet shrewd philosophy of the war, their 
wounds and death. 

Barbusse has the essentially French abil- 
ity of creating atmosphere. The action 
moves in vivid patches and flashes of color 
against a gray background of mud and 
drizzling rain: 

The day matures. A little more light has 
trickled thru the mists that enclose the earth. 
But the sky has remained overcast, and now it 
dissolves in rain. With a slowness which itself 
disheartens, the wind brings back its great wet 
void upon us. . . . The water penetrates to the 
deep joy with which dinner endowed us, and 
puts it out. Space itself shrinks; and the sky, 
which is a field of melancholy, comes closely 
down upon the earth, which is a field of death. 

As Barbusse was writing a chapter of 
his book from his notes, Marque, one of his 
comrades of the squad, came up to him and 
asked him if he were going to put in the 
“big words we use.” Barbusse assured him 
that everything would be written just as 
it occurred. 

“Do you want my opinion?” said the poilu. 
“Altho I know nothing about books, it’s brave 
to do that, because it isn’t usually done and 
it’ll be spicy if you dare do it—but you’ll find it 
hard when it comes to it—you’re too polite.” 

Barque was right; the “big words” do 
give a Rabelaisian “spice” to the conversa- 
tions; and surely the book is not the sort 
of thing that is “usually done.” 

This group of men for whom Barbusse is 
so to speak the spokesman feel no bitter- 
ness against the German privates, whom 
they consider the blameless and helpless 
tools of their officers. But they despise the 
slackers in “that doubly damned hell they 
call the rear,” and they hate above all else 
those preachers, politicians, capitalists who 
foster the spirit of war whether thru well- 
meaning blindness or for their own selfish 
ends. 

“And they are legion . . . not only the war- 
rior caste . . . not only the mighty by birth 
- » » not only these, but whole multitudes who 
minister iously or unct iously to their 
fearful privilege.” It is in Equality, “word of 
sublimity,”’ that the hope of the wounded world 


lies. Equality will put an end to the monstrous 
injustice of war. 

“When all men have made themselves equal, 
we shall be forced to unite. And then there'll no 
longer be appalling things done in the face of 
heaven by thirty million men who don’t want 
to do them.” 


Under Fire, the Story of a Squad, by Henri 
Barbusse. E. P. Dutton. $1.50. ° 


For France 


UT of a splendid enthusiasm for the 
spirit moving the French people, this 
book, consisting of a compilation of con- 
tributions made by American authors and 
publicists, is well worth the time spent in 
the reading. While there is much repeti- 
tion of sentiment in it, and while some of 
the writers are so emotional and tempera- 
mentally strung that they are unable to 
give vision to their words, there are, never- 
theiess, in this very full anthology of 
America’s love for France, a number of 
notable and significant contributions. Such, 
for example, is Mr. Owen Wister’s address 
in French. There is humor also in the book 
—humor coupled with a certain deep un- 
derstanding of the differences between 
America and France, as in George Ade’s 
tribute to Lafayette. Spiritual fervor is in 
some of the poetry, most particularly in a 
sonnet written by Charles Rann Kennedy. 
But from the standpoint of literary per- 
manence the volume is sorely lacking. 
For France, edited by Charles Hanson Towne. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50, 
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Yes— 
In Your Office 


The Dictaphone saves all 
the time your stenogra- 
phers now spend in taking 
dictation. It cuts the cost 
of each letter one-third. 
Each girl produces at least 
50 per cent more corre- 
spondence per day. You 
dictate faster, with more 
punch and _ individuality. 
The operator transcribes 





your letters just as you 
dictate them — word for 
Your correspond- 
ence makes the maximum 
impression at the other 
end. 


word. 


Write for list of users in 
your business, or phone or 
write for a demonstration 
to 


TAE 


DICTAPAVNE 


Dept. 115-L, Woolworth Bldg. 
New York City 




















DIVIDEND 


The New York Central Railroad Co. 
New York, December 12, 1917. 
A Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents 
($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 
“ompany has been declared payable February 1, 
1918, at the office of the Treasurer, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business January 3, 1918. 





For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of 
stockholders of this Company, which will be held 
January 23, 1918, the stock transfer books will be 


closed at 3 P. M., January 3, 1918, and reopened 
ut 10 A, M., January 24, 1918. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


Keep Your Dollars Busy 


Now, as never before, it is important that your 
money be kept at work in legitimate enter- 
prises. You will benefit by consulting The 
Independent Investor’s Service before buying 
securities of whose merit you are uncertain. 
































CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 


(Continued from page 558) 


it still, tho is not usually objectionable 


except where the celluloid is trying 
to pass itself off for something else, 
in which case it deserves no sym- 


pathy. It is attacked and dissolved by 
hot acids and alkalies. It softens up when 
heated, which is handy in shaping it tho 
not so desirable afterward. But the worst 
of its failings is its combustibility. It is not 
explosive, but it takes fire from a flame and 
burns furiously with clouds of black 
smoke. 

But celluloid is only one of many plastic 
substances that have been introduced to 
the present generation. A new and im- 
portant group of them is now being opened 
up, the so-called “condensation products.” 
If you will take down any old volume of 
chemical research you will find occasion- 
ally words to this effect: “The reaction re- 
sulted in nothing but an insoluble resin 
which was not further investigated.” Such 
a passage would be marked with a tear if 
chemists were given to crying over their 
failures. For it is the epitaph of a buried 
hope. It likely meant the loss of months of 
labor. The reason the chemist did not do 
anything further with the gummy stuff 
that stuck up his test tube was because he 
did not know what to do with it. It could 
not be dissolved, it could not be crystallized, 
it could not be distilled, therefore it could 
not be purified, analyzed and identified. 

What had happened was in most cases 
this. The molecule of the compound that 
the chemist was trying to make had com- 
bined with others of its kind to form a 
molecule too big to be managed by such 
means. Financiers call the process a “mer- 
ger.’ Chemists call it “polymerization.” 
The resin was a molecular trust, indissolu- 
ble, uncontrollable and contaminating 
everything it touched. 

But chemists—like governments—have 
learned wisdom in recent years. They have 
not yet discovered in all cases how to undo 
the process of polymerization, or, if you 
prefer the financial phrase, how to un- 
scramble the eggs. But they have found 
that these molecular mergers are very use- 
ful things in their way. For instance there 
is a liquid known as isoprene (C,;H,). This 
on heating or standing turns into a gum, 
that is nothing less than rubber, which is 
some multiple of C,H. 

For another instance there is formalde- 
hyde, an acrid smelling gas, used as a 
disinfectant. This has the simplest possible 
formula for a carbohydrate, CH,O. But in 
the leaf of a plant this molecule multiplies 
itself by six and turns into a sweet solid 
glucose (C,H,,0,), or with the loss of 
water into starch (C,H,0;) or cellulose 
(C,H,,0;). 

But formaldehyde is so insatiate that it 
not only combines with itself but seizes 
upon other substances, particularly those 
having an acquisitive nature like its own. 
Such a substance is carbolic acid (phenol) 
which, as we all know, is used as a disin- 
fectant like formaldehyde because it, too, 
has the power of attacking decomposable 
organic matter. Now Prof. Adolf von 
Baeyer discovered in 1872 that when phenol 
and formaldehyde were brought into con- 
tact they seized upon gne another and 
formed a combine of unusual tenacity, that 
is a resin. But as I have said, chemists in 
those days were shy of resins. Kleeberg in 
1891 tried to make something out of it 
and W. H. Story in 1895 went so far as 
to name the product “resinite” but nothing 
came of it until 1909 when L. H. Baeke- 
land undertook a serious and systematic 


study of this reaction in New York. Baeke- 
land was a Belgian chemist, born at Ghent 
in 1863 and professor of Bruges. While a 
student at Ghent he took up photography 
as a hobby and began to work on the prob- 
lem of doing away with the dark-room by 
producing a printing paper that could be 
developed under ordinary light. When he 
came over to America in 1889 he brought 
his idea with him and four years later 
turned out “Velox,” with which doubtless 
the reader is familiar. Velox was never 
patented because, as Dr. Baekeland ex- 
plained in his speech of acceptance of the 
Perkin medal from the chemists of Amer- 
ica, lawsuits are too expensive. Manufac- 
turers seem to be coming generally to the 
opinion that a synthetic name copyrighted 
as a trademark affords better protection 
than a patent. 

Later Dr. Baekeland turned his atten- 
tion to the phenol condensation products, 
working gradually up from test tubes to 
ton vats according to his motto: “Make 
your mistakes on a small scale and your 
profits on a large scale.” He found that 
when equal weights of phenol and formalde- 
hyde were mixt and warmed in the presence 
of an alkaline catalytic agent the solution 
separated into two layers, the upper aque- 
ous and the lower a resinous precipitate. 
This resin was soft, viscous and soluble in 
alcohol or acetone. But if it was heated 
under pressure it changed into another and 
a new kind of resin that was hard, inelas- 
tic, unplastic, infusible and insoluble. The 
chemical name of this product is “polymer- 
ized oxybenzyl methylene glycol anhydride,” 
but nobody calls it that, not even chemists. 
It is called “Bakelite” after its inventor. 

The two stages in its preparation are 
convenient in many ways. For instance, 
porous wood may be soaked in the soft 
resin and then by heat and pressure it is 
changed to the bakelite form and the wood 
comes out with a hard finish that may be 
given the brilliant polish of Japanese 
lacquer. Paper, cardboard, cloth, wood pulp, 
sawdust, asbestos and the like may be im- 
pregnated with the resin, producing tough 
and hard material suitable for various pur- 
poses. Brass work painted with it and then 
baked .at 300° F’. acquire a lacquered sur- 
face that is unaffected by soap. Forced in 
powder or sheet form into molds under a 
pressure of 1200 to 2000 pounds to the 
square inch it takes the most delicate im- 
pressions. Billiard balls of bakelite are 
claimed to be better than ivory because, 
having no grain, they do not swell un- 
equally with heat and humidity and so lose 
their sphericity. Pipestems and beads of 
bakelite have the clear brilliancy of amber 
and greater strength. Fountain pens made 
of it are transparent so you can see how 
much ink you have left. 

Celluloid is more 
tic than bakelite. It is therefore more 
easily worked in sheets and small ob- 
jects. Celluloid can be made perfectly trans- 
parent and colorless while bakelite is con- 
fined to the range between a clear amber. 
and an opaque brown or black. On the 
other hand bakelite has the advantage in 
being tasteless, odorless, inert, insoluble 
and non-inflammable. This last quality and 
its high electrical resistance give bakelite 
its chief field of usefulness. Electricity was 
discovered by the Greeks who found that 
amber (electron) when rubbed would pick 
up straws. This means simply that amber, 
like all such resinous substances, natural 
or artificial, is a non-conductor or dielec- 
tric and does not carry off and scatter the 
electricity collected on the surface by the 
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friction. Bakelite is used in its liquid form 
for impregnating coils to keep the wires 
from shortcircuiting and in its solid form 
for commutators, magnetos, switch blocks, 
distributors and all sorts of electrical ap- 
paratus for automobiles, telephones, wire- 
less telegraphy, electric lighting, ete. 

Bakelite, however, is only one of an in- 
definite number of such condensation prod- 
ucts. As Baeyer said long ago: “It seems 
that all the aldehydes will, under suitable 
circumstances, unite with the aromatic hy- 
drocarbons to form resins.” So instead of 
phenol, other coal tar products such as cre- 
sol, naphthol or benzene itself may be used. 
The carbon links (—CH,—, methylene) 
necessary to hook these carbon rings to- 
gether may be obtained from other sub- 
stances than the aldehydes, for instance 
from the amines, or ammonia, derivatives. 
Three chemists, L. V. Redman, A. J. 
Weith and F. P. Broek, working in 1910 
on the Industrial Fellowships of the late 
Robert Kennedy Duncan at the University 
of Kansas, developed a process using for- 
min instead of formaldehyde. Formin—or, 
if you insist upon its full name, hexa- 
methylene-tetramine—is a sugar-like sub- 
stance with a fish-like smell. This mixt 
with crystallized carbolic acid and slightly 
warmed melts to a golden liquid that sets 
on pouring into molds. It is still plastic and 
ean be bent into any desired shape, but on 
further heating it becomes hard without 
the need of pressure. Ammonia is given off 
in this process instead of water which is 
the byproduct in case formaldehyde. The 
product is similar to bakelite, exactly how 
similar is a question that the courts will 
have to decide. The inventors threatened to 
call it Phenyl-endeka-saligeno-saligenin, but, 
rightly fearing that this would interfere 
with its salability, they have named it 
“redmanol.” 

A phenolic condensation product closely 
related to bakelite and redmanol is con- 
densite, the invention of Jonas Walter 
Aylesworth. Aylesworth was trained in 
what he referred to as “the greatest univer- 
sity of the world, the Edison laboratory.” 
He entered this university at the age of 
nineteen at a salary of $3 a week, but 
Edison soon found that he had in his new 
boy an assistant who could stand being 
shut up in the laboratory working day and 
night as long as he could. After nine years 
of close association with Edison he set up 
a little laboratory in his own back yard 
to work out new plastics. He found that by 
acting on naphthaline—the moth-ball stuff 
—with chlorine he got a series of useful 
products called “halowaxes.” The lower 
chlorinated products are oils, which may 
be used for impregnating paper or soft 
wood, making it non-inflammable and im- 
pregnable to water. If four atoms of 
chlorine enter the naphthalene molecule 
the product is a hard wax that rings like 
a metal. 

Condensite is anhydrous and infusible, 
and like rivals finds its chief employment 
in the insulation parts of electrical ap- 
paratus. The records of the Edison phono- 
graph are made of it. So are the buttons 
of our blue-jackets. The Government has 
recently ordered 40.000 goggles in conden- 
site frames to protect the eyes of our gun- 
ners from the glare and acid fumes. 

The new synthetics are playing an im- 
portant part in the war. According to an 
ancient military pun the endurance of an 
army depends upon the strength of their 
soles. The new compound rubber soles are 
being tried out on some of our soldiers and 
the Germans attribute their success in 
making a little leather go a long way in 
the army to the use of a new synthetic tan- 
ning material known as “neradol.” There 
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are various forms of this. Some are phe- 
nolic condensation products of formaldehyde 
like those we have been considering, but 
some use coal tar compounds having no 
phenol groups such as naphthalene sulfonic 
acid. These are now being made in Eng- 
land under such names as “paradol,” 
“cresyntan” and “syntan.” They have the 
advantage of the natural tannins such as 
bark in that they are of known strength 
and can be varied to suit. 

This very grasping compound, formalde- 
hyde, will attack almost anything, even 
molecules many times its size. Gelatinous 
and albuminous substances of all sorts are 
solidified by it. Glue, skimmed milk, blood, 
eggs, yeast, brewer’s slops, may by this 
magic agent be rescued from waste and re- 
appear in our buttons, hairpins, roofing, 
phonographs, shoes or shoe-polish. The 
French have made great use of casein har- 
dened by formaldehyde into what is known 
as “galalith” (i. e., milk-stone). This is 
harder than celluloid and non-inflammable, 
but has the disadvantages of being more 
brittle and of absorbing moisture. A mix- 
ture of casein and celluloid has something 
of the merits of both. 

The Japanese, as we should expect, are 
using the juice of the soy bean, familiar as 
a condiment to all who patronize chop- 
sueys or use Worcestershire sauce. The soy 
glucine coagulated by formalin gives a plas- 
tic said to be better and cheaper than cel- 
luloid. Its inventor, S. Sato, of Sendai 
University, has named it, according to 
American precedent, “‘Salolite,” and has or- 
ganized a million dollar Satolite Company 
at Mukojima. 

There seems to be no limit to these com- 
pounds and every week the journals re- 
port new processes and patents. But we 
must not allow the new ones to crowd out 
the remembrance of the oldest and most 
famous of the synthetic plastics, hard rub- 
ber. This is American-made in a double 
sense, for when Columbus discovered Santo 
Domingo he found the natives playing with 
balls made from the gum of the caoutchoue 
tree. The soldiers of Pizarro, when they 
conquered Inca-Land, adopted the Peru- 
vian custom of smearing caoutchoue over 
their coats to keep out the rain. Europe 
took it up but the stuff was too sticky and 
smelled too bad in hot weather to become 
fashionable in fastidious circles. In 1825 
Mackintosh made his name immortal by 
putting a layer of rubber between two 
cloths. But it was left to a Yankee inven- 
tor, Charles Goodyear, of Connecticut, to 
discover the solution to the problem. He 
had worked for ten years on it, spending 
all his own money and all he could borrow 
from his friends, when one day in 1839 he 
happened to drop on the hot stove of the 
kitchen that he used as a laboratory a 
mixture of caoutchoue and sulfur. To his 
surprize he saw the two substances fuse 
together into something new. Instead of 
the soft, tacky gum and the yellow, brittle 
brimstone he had the tough, stable, elastic 
solid that has done so much since to make 
our footing and wheeling safe, swift and 
noiseless. It was, you might say, a lucky 
accident, but such luck is most apt to come 
to those who like Goodyear have worked 
ten years for it. 

Goodyear found that he could vary this 
“vulcanized rubber” at will. By adding a 
little more sulfur he got a hard substance 
which, however, could be softened by heat 
so as to be molded into any form wanted. 
Out of this “hard rubber” “vulcanite or 
ebonite” were made combs, hairpins, pen- 
holders and the like and it has not yet 
been superseded for some purposes by any 
of its recent rivals. 

Since I am here chiefly concerned with 
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“Creative Chemistry,” that is, with the art 
of making substances not found in nature, 
I have not spoken of shellac, asphaltum, 
rosin, ozocerite and the innumerable gums, 
resins and waxes, animal, mineral and 
vegetable, that are used either by them- 
selves or in combination with the syn- 
thetics. What particular “dope” or “mud” is 
used to coat a canvas or form a telephone 
receiver is often hard to find out. The 
manufacturer finds secrecy safer than the 
patent office and the chemist of a rival es- 
tablishment is apt to be baffled in his at- 
tempt to analyze and imitate. But we of 
the outside world are not concerned with 
this, tho we are interested in the mani- 
fold applications of these new materials. 


QUESTIONS AND READING REFERENCES 


What is the meaning of the zrylo, ite, lith, oid 
and pyr used in these various trade names? 
If you invented a substance of this kind what 
would you call it? 

Think of some new use for the artificial plas- 
tics. 

Read about the life and struggles of Good- 
year, the inventor of vulcanized rubber. 

Examine various resinous objects such as 
buttons, combs, hairpins, fountain pens, phono- 
graph records, toys, transparent cards and pho- 
tographic films to see if you can find out what 
they are made of. See if they can be cut. 
scratched, polished, bent or broken. Test electrical 
properties by rubbing with woolen cloth to see 
if they will pick up paper. See if you can 
detect the odor of rubber or of camphor (indi- 
eating celluloid). Put thin pieces into boiling 
water or on warm stove and see if they can be 
bent. See if small fragments can be set on fire. 
Try the effect of warming with dilute acids cr 
alkalies in a test tube. 

The speeches made when Hyatt was awarded 
the Perkin medal by the American Chemical 
Society for the discovery of celluloid may be 
found in the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry for 1914, p. 225. In 1916 Baekeland re- 
ceived the same medal, and the proceedings are 
reported in the same Journal, v. 35, p. 285. 

A comprehensive téchnical paper with bibli- 
ography on “Synthetic Resins” by L. V. Red- 
man appeared in the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Journal, January, 1914. The con- 
troversy over patent rights may be followed in 
the same Journal, v. 8 (1915), p. 1171, and v. 9 
(1916), p. 207. e 

For casein see Tague’s article in Rogers’ “In- 
dustrial Chemistry” (Van Nostrand). See also 
Worden’s ‘Nitrocellulose Industry” and “Tech- 
nology of the Cellulose Esters” (Van Nostrand) ; 
Hodgson’s “Celluloid” and Cross and Bevan’s 
“‘Cellulose.”” 

For references to recent research and new 
patent specifications on artificial plastics, resins, 
rubber, leather, wood, etc., see the current num- 
bers of Chemical Abstracts (Easton, Pa.) and 
such journals as the India Rubber Journal, Pa- 
per, Textile World, Leather World and Journal 
of American Leather Chemical Association. 

The General Bakelite Company, New York, 
the Redmanol Products Company, Chicago, the 
Condensite Company, Bloomfield, N. J., the 
Arlington Company, New York (handling pyra- 
lin), the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, give out advertising literature re- 
garding their respective products, 


Pebbles 


Editor—Did you ever read Proof? 
Compet.—No, who wrote it?—Widow. 





WE’S AG’IN’ ’EM 
Engineer—What have you against col- 
lege engagements. 
4aw—It’s a monopoly, in restraint of 


trade, and prevents open competition.— 
Chaparral. 2: 


Charles Lamb was once asked to say 
grace at a dinner. He was surprized, and 
asked : 

“Is there no minister present?” 

He was told there was not. “Then,” he 
continued, “let us thank God.’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


TOO MUCH CAMOUFLAGE 

__ “Gladys,” said Mr. Cumrox, “what’s the 
idea of these extravagant clothes and the 
face makeup?’ 

“We can’t ignore the fashion. I don’t 
want to be different and conspicuous.” 

“Maybe it’s all right. But it does seem 
to me that in a community that is still 
peaceable there’s no need of so much 
camouflage,”—Washington Star. 
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BURNING UP OUR RESOURCES 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


ONEY is not the requisite of 

our winning the war. We must 

win this fight with things: 

the products of the fields, for- 
ests, mines, streams, factories and 
shops. Money now is simply the lubri- 
cant, the drop of oil on the bearings 
of the great machine. Our money is in- 
destructible, but the things absolutely 
necessary to making war are not. The 
enemy understands that. Thru his secret 
agents among us he is destroying them 
by fire as rapidly as he can. We have 
not realized it, but the truth is that 
Germany has been fighting us right here 
for more than eighteen months. Her 
weapons have been the bomb and the 
torch. 

We are also fighting several other 
enemies. We do not always recognize 
them, for they are of our own breed- 
ing and stick close to us. The name of 
one is Waste; that of the other Care- 
lessness. The latter has been at work 
as an incendiary for many years and 
has grown to rare proficiency. Un- 
preventable fires consume their thou- 
sands, but preventable fires eat up mil- 
lions. 

For several years past, fearing, 
doubtless believing, that we eventually 
would be compelled to defend ourselves 
against the Teutonic menace, the lead- 
ing fire underwriters of the United 
States as represented in an associated 
capacity thru their National Board, 
began putting their data into shape for 
use at a moment’s notice. When the dec- 
laration of war wes made all that the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
had, its records, its employees and its 
machinery, were promptly offered to the 
Government, and as promptly accepted. 
That great organization is as truly on 
the fighting line as are our men now 
in the French trenches. 

The information which it possesses 
about our industries is invaluable in 
this crisis. It immediately became a part 
of the military capital of the nation. 

The furnishing of data respecting the 
physical conditions of thousands of 
manufacturing and storage plants was 
just a beginning. It became necessary 
to perfect an organization to prevent 
those plants from being burned. We 
cannot fight without them. Trained in- 
spectors were needed to point out ap- 
plication of the proper remedies. The 
National Board now has 3500 men thru- 
out the country doing this work daily, 
combing thousands of plants for de- 
fects. The Board’s scientific staff known 
as the Underwriters’ Laboratories, lo- 
cated at Chicago, is inspecting for the 
Government roll roofing, fire hose, in- 
sulated wire and other fire-preventing 
accessories. In another direction it is 
doing equally as valuable work. Its 
presses have turned out tons of edu- 
cational literature, tersely written for 
the guidance of the managers of every 
sort of factory. 

Here are some of the questions the 


fire underwriters are asking: Will our 
troops in France have rifles, hand gren- 
ades, masks, helmets, clothing, shoes 
and ammunition? Will they be backed 
by artillery and adequate ammunition? 
Will they be aided by thousands of 
aeroplanes? Will the roads behind the 
battle lines be populous with our motor 
trucks loaded with abundant supplies? 
Will we produce the transports for 
troops oversea and cargo vessels in 
ever-increasing number? 

We cannot win the war with less. 
Then our present industrial plants must 
be preserved against fire and new ones 
must be established. Our grain and cot- 
ton storage and loading houses must 
be protected. Our mines, docks and 
shipyards must be made safe against 
fire. Every building and every product 
must be guarded against both the alien 
enemy and the native Carelessness. 

During the eleven full calendar 
months of this year which have already 
elapsed, property valued at $241,000,- 
000 has been destroyed by fire in the 
United States and Canada. Investiga- 
tion has shown that an average of 
eighty per cent of our fire waste 
is preventable. In this case nearly 
$193,000,000 worth of things to fight 
with—not money—has been permitted 
to be annihilated. Fire annihilates ma- 
terial useful to man. Keep that in mind. 
It would not matter so much if we 
were burning up bales of dollar bills 
worth $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 a 
year, but when the stuff thus removed 
consists of factories, machinery, finished 
products, food, cotton, coal and all the 
other materials which we must use if 
we are to win the war, why the thing 
becomes tragic. 


PREVENTION IS THE WORD 


HAT we must do is to prevent 

the destruction of property by fire. 
We must eliminate every discoverable 
cause of fire, not only in industrial 
plants but everywhere, for mighty con- 
sequences have followed contemptibly 
small causes. One-half of Chicago was 
destroyed in 1871, scores of people lost 
their lives and thousands were impover- 
ished and rendered homeless, when a 
cow in a lowly quarter of the city kicked 
over a lighted kerosene lamp. And I 
may say, in passing, that an even one 
hundred fire insurance companies were 
bankrupted by that conflagration. 

Prevention is the word. 

How? To the householder, I say: 
See to it that all flues are in good re- 
pair; zinc under all stoves; metal ven- 
tilated collars around stove pipes; fur- 
naces kept clean and in good repair; 
chimneys free of soot; use of only 
closed lanterns or other lights in attics 
and cellars; ashes deposited in metal 
cans only; no curtains near gas jets; 
matches in metal boxes only and out of 
the reach of children; all electric wires 
properly insulated; order and cleanli- 
ness—particularly as regards accumu- 


lations of discarded furniture, clothes. 
etc., in attics, and sweepings and trash. 
in cellars and around the house. 

The cellars of retail stores are great 
fire-breeders. They generally contain a 
chaotic mass of broken packing cases. 
empty barrels, straw and excelsior, pa- 
per boxes and the odds and ends of 
every unsightly thing that is banished 
from the main floor. All that is needed: 
to start a fire is a careless specimen of 
Young America and his cigaret. Clean 
it all out. 


A’ to industrial plants. It is a long 
story and I lack room in which to: 
put it. But let us look briefly at a few 
of the essentials. They will fall under 
a dozen or more main heads. There is- 
Cleanliness: Is there any refuse or 
sweepings lying about under benches, 
behind steam-pipes or radiators, and 
are those places clear of combustible 
materials? What is the condition of 
clothes lockers? Is there any oily waste 
outside of waste-cans and are the lat- 
ter in good repair? There are a score: 
of questions to be answered under this 
heading. 

How about Heating? Is all wood- 
work or other combustible material too. 
close to smoke-stacks, furnaces, stoves- 
or boilers? Has anything been put to 
dry on steam-pipes or boiler? Is the fuel 
supply safely stored? Can gas or elec- 
trically heated irons be set on com- 
bustible materials? 

In what condition is the Dry Room, 
if there is one; are its contents a safe 
distance from steam pipes; are the 
screens and air ducts in good order? 

Then there is the factor of Lubrica- 
tion: Are any of the bearings dirty or 
improperly oiled? How about the stor- 
age of oils, gasoline or other inflam- 
mable mixtures? 

Are safety matches used exclusively? 
Is smoking forbidden? What is the con- 
dition of the illuminating apparatus? 
There are a number of hazards to be 
guarded against when the lighting is 
done electrically. 

I am not going into this part of my 
subject in detail because it is all de- 
tail and voluminous, and I cannot 
squeeze it in here. But I am going to 
ask every manufacturer to codperate 
with the work of the National Board’ 
of Fire Underwriters, 76 William street, 
New York, and to begin doing so by 
requesting that organization to send 
him its pamphlets and blanks. The 
management of the Board, as already 
indicated, is virtually in the Govern- 
ment service, using all its means to 
protect our material resources against 
fire and will respond to every call for 
its assistance and advice. In the mean- 
time, such requests as it makes on its 
own account for improvements, for the 
removal of hazards, and for the addi- 
tion of fire-prevention and fire-fighting 
appliances should be promptly acted 
upon. 
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“THE YEAR OF JUBILEE 
IS COME” 


By SUSAN HAYES WARD 


OME years ago I heard a man of note 

and judgment declare in a_ public 

meeting that he knew of no organiza- 
tion, except the Jesuit Society, so efficiently 
conducted and so wisely adapted to its 
purpose as are the Missionary Boards of 
the Congregational Church. 

It was a little more than fifty years ago 
that women who had been organized in 
various large cities to help the Sanitary 
and Christian Commissions disbanded and 
naturally looked about for some other work 
to do. 

Dr. N. G. Clark, a secretary of the 
American Board, believed that missionary 
work for women and children in heathen 
lands should be intrusted to women, and 
he interested two influential Boston women, 
Mrs. Albert Bowker and Mrs. Homer Bart- 
lett, who were ready and eager to devote 
time and money to this work. He showed 
them letters from missionaries abroad who 
were urging him to have unmarried women 
sent out as missionaries, and assured them 
that there were devoted women waiting to 
be sent. 

After months of planning a conference of 
forty women was held on January 2, 1868, 
in a chapel of the Old South Church of 
Boston, and a missionary society formed, 
incorporated, later, under the name of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions. Mrs. Bowker 
was made president and Mrs. Bartlett treas- 
urer. Vice-presidents and secretaries made 
ten officers in all, and, later, twelve mana- 
gers were added and more vice-presidents. 
Two of the first ten are still living. Their 
ideal was to have an auxiliary society in 
each church, and twenty auxiliaries would 
be required for a branch. The Woman’s 
Board includes in its field New England, 


“and the states of the Eastern coast as far 


as Florida, going as far West as Ohio, 
which is included in the Board of the 
Interior, formed later with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

The Woman’s Board had_ twenty- 
four branches but has just organ- 
ized its twenty-fifth in Tampa, Florida, as 
a jubilee addition, and it includes in its 
organization a great variety of contributory 
societies, Sunday schools, mission bands, 
cradle rolls—and many others. 

To avoid the necessity of going in 
debt the board adopted the plan of sending 
no missionaries. till they had money suffi- 
cient for their pledged work for the fol- 
lowing year. Their first year’s receipts were 
about $5000, and their first pledge to the 
American Board was the support of seven 
missionaries and eleven Bible women. Their 
first missionary is still living and working 
in her girls’ school in Inanda, South Africa. 
In the pageant just given in the jubilee 
days of the board, one of the most touching 
scenes was the representation of Mrs. An- 
draws, tenderly scanning the work of her 
little black charges. The seven missionaries 


have increased, numbering now 128, and. 


schools, colleges, hospitals have been estab- 
lished in many lands. 

But in fifty years, if schools prosper, 
school houses decay or schools outgrow 
their cramped quarters, so five years ago 
the board suggested to its constituency that 
they raise $250,000 to be spent upon land 
and buildings, to be used as it came in; 
and it apportioned the work to the various 
branches. This was to be its golden gift. 
It also suggested a gift of life—new 
auxiliaries, enlarged membership and more 
missionaries, 

The responses to this appeal have 
been marvelous—asking for $250,000 
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they received $255,417.90. At the first ses- 
sion of their anniversary meeting they 
asked for an offering of $350 for work in 
Ceylon ; they received $580. They had asked 
for 500 senior societies; the response was 
598. For 250 new contributing junior socie- 
ties they were answered with 597. The 
meetings were crowded and at the evening 
meeting in Tremont Temple, where the 
Rev. Edward C. Moore, D.D., president of 
the American Board, presided, there was 
not an empty seat, every gallery was 
packed, and Mrs. Franklin Warner, Mrs. 
Karmarkar, the native doctor from Bom- 
bay, four missionaries from Turkey who, 
despite the horrors they had witnessed, 
only urged love and forgiveness of enemies, 
and John R. Mott, LL.D., held their over- 
whelming audience spellbound. 

The only apparent failure in the whole 
jubilee was in the number of new 
missionaries secured. The board had asked 


for fifty, but only twenty-two were 
pledged. 
The Woman’s Board had just re- 


ceived an appeal from missionaries in the 
Philippines begging them to begin work 
there, and an appeal was made to that big 
audience for the $5000 necessary to begin 
the work. As the heaped baskets were car- 
ried up to the platform one would think 
that twice the sum had been given, and the 
spirit of consecration seemed so to fill the 
place that had Dr. Moore called then for 
volunteer missionaries the missing twenty- 
eight might have been supplied. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


WHAT RUSSIA WANTS 
(Continued from page 552) 

the various revolutionary committees and 
councils. The Russian formula really read: 
“Peace without annexations and contribu- 
tions, with the rights of peoples to deter- 
mine their own destinies.” This was the 
kind of peace for which the new Russia 
promised to continue to fight. It was a 
formula of peace terms, as war aims. And 
the Allies were urged to call a conference, 
at which a common statement of war aims 
would be proclaimed. At the same time the 
Russian Socialists agreed to participate in 
a conference of Socialists of all countries, 
even enemy countries, also to discuss peace 
terms as war aims. The formula given 
above was the Russian suggestion, as a 
basis for discussion at both conferences. 

It is difficult to summarize in a few 
words the history of this Russian formula. 
When I arrived in Petrograd several weeks 
after the first official announcement of the 
formula, I went first to my friends among 
Russian liberals, to ask what the authors 
of the formula really had in mind. I was 
told that they were always very vague 
themselves in their answers, and deliber- 
ately so, whenever they were called upon 
to define. It seemed that they would or 
could not state definitely just what they 
would consider an annexation, and what in 
their opinion would be a “self-determina- 
tion.” 

Again, I was told, the authors of the 
formula would not commit themselves to 
a clear definition of “contributions,” pur- 
posely confusing the two ideas of punitive 
indemnity and indemnity as reparation for 
damage done. When I discussed the for- 
mula with Socialists who supported it, I 
found that this criticism was in some meas- 
ure correct. They were unable always to 
specify, but at the time they were honest 
in their advocacy of the formula. When 
small groups of us tried to read specific 
content into the formula outlining what 
we thought the more radical elements in 
Russia would accept, we found ourselves 
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becoming hopelessly involved, and often a 
wondered if it could be done. , 

I discussed the formula with Milyoukov 1917 


and read his speeches and articles on the 
subject. He condemned the formula as dan- 
gerous and perhaps even dishonest. “Made 
in Germany” was his first comment to me. 
He was correct in this statement. “No an- 
nexations and no indemnities” does have a 
German origin. And the “self-determination 
of peoples” has been a slogan used by Ger- 
man intrigue to make trouble in another 
country—they never recognized it as ap- 
plying to themselves or their own allies. 
Both sections of the formula with the use 
of the word “indemnity” instead of “‘con- 
tribution,” can therefore be traced to Ger- 
many. But it was in Russia that the two 
parts were brought together, the second 
clause qualifying the first. I suggested to 
Milyoukov that the formula had clearly 
secured a strong hold on the broader 
masses, tho it might not be very clearly 
understood by them, so that it would have 
to be used, and properly interpreted. We 
started in to interpret it for Russia, and 
Milyoukov insisted on bringing under it 
the securing of Constantinople, as neces- 
sary to the security of Russia. This line of 
thought brought us to the English formula, 
“reparation and security.” 

My discussion of the formula with Rus- 
sia’s foremost authority on international 
affairs again showed me how difficult it 
would be to attempt the specific statement, 
in concrete terms, of the readjustment that 
must be accepted, in order to secure a 
democratic and permanent peace. But the 
formula had penetrated deeply in Russia, 
and today it still holds sway, representing 
for many an honest appeal to the Allies to 
“purify their motives:” It has been urged, 
and first in Russia, that such a move would 
serve as a strong weapon against the 
enemy, for it would in turn deprive the Ger- 
man Government of a weapon which it is 

‘ constantly using. 

The German Government interprets the 
failure to make such a statement as clear 
indication that the Allies are really wish- 
ing, and fighting, to crush Germany. By 
convincing its people of this fact, the Ger- 
man Government is able to maintain its 
absolute control, and also demand, and get, 
one more sacrifice from the people for the 
“cause of self-defense.” Separate state- 
ments, now from one, now from another of 
the Allies, have not met the situation. The 
failure to make a common statement, in 
rather specific terms, has been used by the 
German masters at intrigue, both in and 
outside Germany. This has been clear to 
those who have worried over this problem, 
and especially to those who were trying to 
follow the course of events in Russia. The 
fact that these same intriguers would per- 
haps be able to take even greater advantage 
of such a frank statement of war aims 
did not solve the problem, and was not the 
answer that satisfied one. 

I have referred to the Russian formula 
as a kind of appeal to the Allies to “purify 
their motives.” Again this view of the for- 
mula is in line with the real spirit of the 
revolution. A Kerensky, for example, who 
was a strong champion of the formula, did 
not believe that the Allies had disgraceful- 
ly selfish war aims. But as a revolutionist 
and Socialist he wished to get to the root of 
the matter in a frank and fundamental way. 
The extremists, the Bolsheviki, used this 
formula as one of the main planks of their 
platform. They proclaimed openly that all 
of the Allies, America included, had selfish 
aims. The Bolsheviki made capital of the 
fact that the Allies would not discuss war 
aims in a common conference, and even re- 
fused to allow their Socialists to go to 
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A New Life Insurance 
Policy 


affording unexcelled insurance 
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original total disability feature, 
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Stockholm to discuss aims as representa- 
tives of parties. 

Such statements and arguments bore 
a disturbing resemblance to what one 
heard from German intriguers, and 
from the German rulers. The Russian 
extremists seemed therefore to be playing 
the German game. But even if they were 
doing so, and consciously, yet they were 
also responding to a deep-rooted, tho vague 
feeling, of the tired Russian people—that 
one ought not to go on until one was quite 
sure what one was fighting for, so that 
one would know when one had accomplished 
the end in view. 

It has seemed to some of us that this for- 
mula, interpreted as a demand for a com- 
mon statement of war aims tho an honest 
idea, for many, had been used so dis- 
honestly that it would have to be aban- 
doned. But the President’s statement that 
the formula is still an honest one, despite 
the dishonest use that has been made of 
it, has suggested the present discussion of 
the formula. For the formula has again 
come to the foreground, and this time with 
the backing of America. Perhaps now it 
may be possible to do what before was im- 
possible—formulate a common statement of 
war aims for all the Allies, thus reading 
a specific content into the Russian for- 
mula. 

The Bolsheviki have promised to work 
only for a general, democratic peace. They 
have arranged a truce for a week. They 
wish to negotiate an armistice. They prom- 
ise definitely that they will not accept an 
armistice on the Russian front, which will 
allow the transfer of German troops to the 
western front. Trotsky and Lenine may be 
intellectually dishonest, fanatics, but they 
would not be dishonest to the point of 
breaking such a definite promise. But now 
Trotsky issues an official ultimatum, a kind 
of warning. The Allied Governments are 
given a week in which to define their atti- 
tude toward a general armistice and a gen- 
eral peace. If the Allies decide that they 
cannot enter into such negotiations, then, 
says Trotsky, “they must declare clearly 
and definitely before all mankind the aims 
for which the peoples of Europe may be 
called to shed their blood during the fourth 
year of the war.” 

The President in his recent message has 
defined our war aims, and in most concrete 
terms. Perhaps now it will be possible to 
make a common statement, not because of 
the “warning” of the Bolsheviki, but be- 
cause we now find it possible to do so. Such 
a statement will disarm the Bolsheviki. Tho 
they do not represent the sane majority of 
Russians and may soon be overthrown, the 
Bolsheviki answer to an instinctive desire 
to know what must be done before the war 
ean be safely brought to a close. Such a 
statement would meet with the approval 
of large groups of strong patriots in all 
countries. It would also disarm the in- 
triguers at work in all the Allied countries. 
Finally, such a statement would, as so 
many have worded it, serve as an effective 
“political offensive” against the German 
rulers. 

Chicago 








TWO TOMMIES 

Two British soldiers went into a res- 
taurant at Salonica and asked for Turkey 
with Greece. The waiter said: 

“I’m sorry, gentlemen, but I can’t Ser- 
via,” whereupon the Tommies cried: 
“Fetch the Bosphorous!” 

When that gentleman arrived and heard 
the complaint, the manager said: 

“Well, gentlemen, I don’t want to Rus- 
sia, but you cannot Rumania.” 

And so the poor Tommies had to go away 
Hungary.—Scottish-American. 
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THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND ON PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK AND OF EXTRA DIVIDEND 
ON PREFERRED STOCK, 

The Board of Directors of The American 
Brake Shoe and Foundry Company has declared 
a dividend of eight per cent. (8%) upon its 
Preferred Stock, payable in four quarterly in- 
stalments of two per cent, (2%) each, and a 
dividend of seven per cent, (7%) upon its Com- 
mon Stock, payable in four quarterly instalments 
of one and three-quarters per cent. (1%%) each, 
the first of said instalments, in the case of 
each class of stock, to be payable on December 
31, 1917, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock 
P. M. on December 21, 1917; the second on 

March 30, 1918, to stockholders of record 
o’clock P, M. on March 22, 1918; the third on 
June 29, 1918, to stockholders of record at 3 
o’clock P, M. ‘on June 21, 1918; and the fourth 
on September 30, 1918, to stockholders of record 
at 3 o’clock P. M. on ‘September 20, 1918. 

The Board of Directors of said "Company has 
also declared an extra dividend of one per cent. 
(1%) upon its Preferred Stock, — on 
December 31, 1917, to stockholders of record at 
3 o’clock P.M. on December 21, 1917, 

Checks will be mailed. 

GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, December 11, 1917. 


THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 
PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
ENTRANCES: Pierrepont St. and 300 Fulton St. 


Interestat 4 = cent. 
the rate of = per annum 


will be credited to depositors January 1, 
1918 (payable on and after January 2oth) 
on all sums entitled thereto. Deposits made 
on or before January 1oth will draw inter- 








R HARE, Cash 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM. Asst. Comptroller 














THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT CORP. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS 


THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 

The Board of Directors of THE MANILA 
ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING COR- 
PORATION has declared a quarterly dividend of 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Corporation, pay- 
able Monday, December 31, 1917, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Saturday, 
December 22, 1917. T, W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
2 Rector Street 

The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT. and a SPECIAL 
dividend of FOUR (4%) PER CENT. has been 
declared on the capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 31st, 1917, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 
15th, 1917. The stock transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed, 


WILLIAM H, BARNARD, Treasurer, 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


Allegheny Sonne & 19th Street 

December 5th, 1917. 
The Directors m.. ~~ a dividend of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earn- 
ings of the Company on both Common and Pre- 
ferred Stocks, payable By! 2nd, 1918, to 
stockholders of record the close of business 
on December 17th, 1917. f -* will be mailed, 

WALTER ‘G. HEN DERSON, Treasurer. 


United Fruit Company 


DIVIDEND No. 74 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared payable on January 
15, 1918, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 20, 1917. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


THE RALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 22, 1917. 

The Board of Directors of The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works has declared the regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of three and one-half (3) per 
cent (three dollars and a half per share 
preferred capital stock, payable Tineceey i. . 1918, 
to stockholders Cs record at the close of b 
December 8, 1917 

WILLIAM de KRAFFT, Secretary. 
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IN A RED CROSS CANTEEN 


(Continued from page 550) 
It’s only on Thursday nights that we have 
the concert. There are the beds, see! One 
hundred of them, given by the American 
Red Cross.” 

“It’s quiet here,’ Madame Courcol went 
on, “and they get a splendid night’s rest 
and breakfast. Those who cannot take an 
early train may remain until it is time for 
them to go. We do all we can for them.” 

While she was speaking one of the sta- 
tion employees pushed his way thru the 
press at the entrance and went into the 
little room of the refugees. He called a 
train departure and looked inquiringly from 
group to group. There was no response and 
he called again. Then, from one of the dim, 
far corners, a half dozen of the refugees 
rose wearily to their feet, took up their 
misshapen bundles and, without a word, 
followed him out. 

One of them was a bent old woman in a 
rusty bonnet. Her load was a thick black 
valise, bulging between its rope wrappings, 
and dragging her down till it almost 
touched the floor. A _ sergent-de-ville, on 
duty by the entranceway, saw her as she 
came thru the door and made his way to 
her. 

“Permit me, Madame,” and he touched 
his cap with a smile. 

The little old woman looked up and 
stopped as she felt a strange hand close 
upon the grip of her valise. Whether she 
thought he was trying, for some unex- 
plained reason, to take it away from her 
or whether she felt quite capable of manag- 
ing it herself was not evident, but she re- 
fused to let go until, with a laugh, the ser- 
geant swung it out of her hand. 

“Go ahead, Madame,” he said, “I’ll fol- 
low—go ahead, please.” 

So off they tramped, and after them the 
other refugees in the little party, and all 
without one look toward the long room 
where a comedian was now grimacing and 
singing an impertinent Paris song while 
three hundred hilarious soldiers rocked 
with laughter. 


AS SHE IS WROTE 


Some queer sentences turned out by the 
pupils of the Methodist Girls’ School at 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. One can usually 
distinguish the subject and tell what the 
child tried to say at least. 

When the form of a verb is changed it 
is called congregation. 

The prime meridian is called the eternal 
date line. 

Gibraltar is the keynote in the Medi- 
terranean. 

The finest wheat that ever cropped grows 
in Russia. 

The masculine of spinster is bore. 

He had nothing on except a sword and 
he was unarmed. ‘ 

A wife is the upset (opposite) of the 
husband. 

‘ The place was taken by storm and thun- 
er. 

Benjamin Franklin looked very funny 
with his clothes behind and a loaf of bread 
in his mouth. 

The cat was thin and pale. 

Gibraltar is known as the keyhole of 
England. 

St. Helena is a place where Napoleon has 
been diminished. 

‘The Barbarian states are Morocco, Al- 
giers, Tripoli and Turnips, 

Queen Victoria reigned sixty years. She 
was the longest sovereign that ever ruled 
in England. 

A frog is a bug with four legs. It stands 
up in front and sits down behind.—ZJn 
World Outlook for November. 
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FLORIDA TRIPS 


the Sunny Southland, where 

cold weather vanishes and a 

balmy climate adds to the gayety 

and pleasure 

Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Miami, 

Palm Beach, Key West, Tampa and 
St. Petersburg. 


Clyde-Mallory steamers offer an ideal 
route to southern resorts in Florida, the 
Wttenia) Carolinasor Texas andattractivecircle 
tours are arranged at moderate rates. 
12 Day Tour — $65.40—New York to 
Key West, the “American Gibraltar”, thence 
by the famous “‘Over-SeaRailway” toMiami, 
returning through Florida East Coast resorts 
to Jacksonville, and Clyde Line steamer 
to New York, with delightful stop-over in 


5 Day Tour—$51.05—New York to 
Jacksonville, and return, going via Clyde 
Line and returning all rail with optional 
routes including liberal stop-over privileges 
at leading Southern resorts, 
Other tours to Cuba, Porto Riico, Santo Domingo, 
etc, Write for literature and full information, 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


New York: 489 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St 


of winter resorts at 





Charleston, N. C., en route. 


Washington St., Philadelphia: 701 Chestnut St. 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 





terms on December 1, 1917, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- | 
pany, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1918, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR 


LESSONS IN AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD’S FOOD PROBLEM, PREPARED 
BY THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION FOR THE INDEPENDENT 
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AMERICA’S FOOD PROBLEM ; 


66 UR problem,” says the Home 
Card of the Food Administra- 
tion, now hanging in twelve 
million American kitchens, “is 

to feed our allies by sending them as 

much food as we can of the most con- 
centrated nutritive value in the least 
shipping space. These foods are wheat, 
beef, pork, dairy products, and sugar. 


Our solution of this problem is to eat, 


less of these, and more of other foods 
of which we have an abundance, and to 
waste less of all foods.” 

To quote Mr. Hoover, “We hold it in 
our power, and our power alone, to 
keep the wolf from the door of the 
world. This is a problem greater than 
war. It is a problem of humanity.” 

The United States holds the key to 
this problem. We have always been the 
greatest granary, food store, and butch- 
er shop in the world, and our resources 
have by no means reached the limit of 
our development. Food, regular, good 
and sufficient for our mighty fighting 
armies—our own and our allies—for 
the working men and women behind the 
trench lines, for the old people, women 
and children, must be supplied if the 
war is to be won, and we can supply it. 


WHY CONSERVATION IS NECESSARY 


Millions of men in Europe have been 
withdrawn from farm and field to fight, 
and many thousands have been sent 
into factories to equip the fighters with 
munitions of war. This means that less 
food is produced in the countries of 
our allies. Moreover, the hard work of 
war activities has meant an increased 
demand upon food supply. The de- 
creased food production and increased 
food demand have made a yawning 
chasm in Europe which only America 
can bridge. 

Now from the forecasted harvests of 
this country and Europe, and from our 
combined stocks of animals, we learn 
that we shall have to use the available 
supply with the utmost care and wis- 
dom in order to have enough for all. 

WHEAT IS NEEDED FIRST 

France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Belgium need for their normal use 
nearly six million bushels of wheet 
more than they can produce. The Cen- 
tral Powers control the grain available 
in Russia, Bulgaria and Rumania, so 
that our allies cannot draw upon these 
supplies. Australia and India are prac- 
tically cut off because of the long jour- 
ney, the shortage in shipping and 
submarine danger. The South Ameri- 
can crop was a failure, and the new 
harvest cannot reach Europe until next 
spring 

In short, the Allies need 577,000,000 
bushels of wheat and we have a surplus 
of 208,000,000 bushels. Out of this sur- 
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plus a certain 2mount must be kept for 
friendly neutrals. Therefore, if we 
continue to consume as much wheat as 
usual, there will be a deficit in round 
figures of 400,000,000 bushels. 


HOW CAN AMERICA HELP? 


Some of us have not understood why 
we must send wheat instead of corn, 
since corn is plentiful and of high food 
value. Why not keep our wheat, and let 
our allies have corn? There are several 
good reasons: 

(1) Cornmeal cannot be shipped long 
distances without spoiling in transit. 

(2) Corn cannot be shipped in the 
grain because few mills in Europe ex- 
cept in Italy are equipt to grind it. 

(3) Cornmeal can best be used in 
home-baked breads, as corn bread is not 
suitable for bakery distribution. In 
France very little home baking is done, 
and most of the houses are not equipt 
for baking. In America, on the other 
hand, home baking is the rule. 

Remember that our allies are already 
using as large a proportion of other 
cereals with wheat as is practicable with 
bakery bread. Their wheat is adulter- 
ated fourteen per cent in the milling. 
Before it can be made into bread, a 
further admixture of twenty per cent 
of other cereals is required—as high as 
fifty per cent allowed. Thus, the mini- 
mum adulteration is thirty-four per 
cent. The Food Administration is ask- 
ing Americans to do much less than the 
Allies are already doing. It is asking 
them to use twenty per cent of other 
cereals in place of that much wheat, and 
to send to Europe the wheat thus re- 
leased. This will only partly make up 
their shortage, but it will help. 

OTHER FOODS NEEDED 

Meat is another food especially need- 
ed that we must export in larger quar- 
tity. The people who are fighting and 
making war supplies need more meat 
than they would in peace times. Brt 
the reproduction of cattle, sheep and 
hogs has lessened by 33,000,000 in En- 
rope and they have been compelled to 
“eat into the herd” to an alarming ex- 
tent. Also an extra demand for wool and 
leather clothing for soldiers has meant 
a decrease of animals. 

From the ist of July, 1915, to the 
30th of June, 1916, we exported 
more than 1,500,000,000 pounds of an- 
imal products and fats. We are selling 
faster than we can produce them. Of 
course this condition calls for increased 
production, but it also means that for 
the present conservation is of the grav- 
est importance: to save out of what we 
have. Fats are fuel which fighters must 
have. We must send lard, bacon and 
other fats to our allies. To do this we 
shall have to reduce our own consump- 


tion. In many cases we use much more 
of these commodities than we need and 
waste them shockingly. 

Another necessary food staple that 
our allies must have is sugar. They foz- 
merly got it from Russia, Germany 
Austria and Java. Now they are de- 
pendent upon us and the sources which 
supply us. 

One other aspect of food conserva- 
tion as a war measure should be men- 
tioned. Wars are paid for out of the 
people’s pocket. If we wish to avoid 
financial troubles we ought to carry on 
this war to a great extent paying “as 
we go.” If we reduce the waste and 
unwise use of food by only six cents a 
day for each person in our population 
we shall have saved more than two bil- 
lion dollars a year. 


' EVERY AMERICAN MUST HELP 


Each one of us wants to help, but 
sometimes we feel stunned by these 
huge sums and amounts. A million dol- 
lars, a million bushels! We gasp, “But 
how can I do anything? I am only one. 
and I have no millions to give or save.” 
Then is the time to recall the old 
rime about the “little drops of water. 
little grains of sand.” These vast 
amounts are composed of dollars, quar- 
ters, dimes, nickels, pennies; they are 
composed of shovelfuls, basketfuls, cup- 
fuls, teaspoonfuls. Just remember that 
if each individual saves one pound of 
wheat flour a week and six cents’ worth 
of meat, fats and sugar a day, it will 
mean enough to win thru. 


AUTOCRACY VERSUS SELF-GOVERNMENT 


We are in this war and must do our 
share in winning it. One of our chief 
tasks is to supply food for our allies 
and their armies. We must decide how 
this is to be done. As time goes on it 
will get no easier to ship food and sup- 
ply ourselves. We can meet the situa- 
tion by force or by voluntary effort. The 
one way is autocracy; the otter is self- 
government—democracy. It is the ideal, 
hope and aim of the Food Administra- 
tion that our saving and our organiza- 
tion for saving shall be voluntary and 
democratic. Democracy is the faith for 
which our men are dying in France to- 
day. Every man, woman and child left 
here at home must stand back of every 
soldier “over there” and help in the 
daily service of conservation. 


“AND A PULL ALL TOGETHER” 


Every single person in this democracy 
has the opportunity of the centuries to 
take part in the greatest adventure for 
democracy ever known. Democracy is 
worth it. Your right to your own life 
to liberty, and to the pursuit of happi- 
ness is worth your service, your co- 
operation, your devotion. 





